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Chronicle 


Home News.—The world at large, particularly France, 
was thrilled by the fortunate conclusion of Commander 
Byrd’s flight across the Atlantic Ocean. After an 

agonizing night of uncertainty, flying 
Byrd's without direction over France and 
Flight : . 

probably over Paris, he landed his crew 
safely at the water’s edge at Ver-sur-Mer in Calvados. 
This, the third flight across the ocean made by Americans 
in three weeks, had a scientific value superior to the 
other two inasmuch as Commander Byrd’s whole occupa- 
tion during it was in noting every possible scientific ob- 
servation with a view to compiling a textbook for fliers 
of the future. This scientific value was widely recognized. 


The political value of the President’s stay in South 
Dakota daily became more apparent. The demonstra- 
tion possibly reached its highest point on July 4, his 

birthday, when he appeared at a rodeo 
anal ——_ and masqueraded for a time in an old- 

style cowboy outfit. He has, however, 
been completely silent on the farm question, and has ap- 
parently spent his time listening. Many visitors brought 
him other problems also. 


An important statement on foreign investments was 
made by the Department of Commerce on July 5. During 
the second quarter of this year, foreign capital securities 
with the total par value of $411,211,375 
were offered in this country. Of these, 
22 were European issues, with a par 
value of $150,096,875; 24 were Canadian, with a par 
value of $127,478,500; 15 were Latin-American issues, 
of $108,411,000; and one Far Eastern issue, of $23,200,- 
000. It was estimated that the total foreign capitai 
investments of the United States had grown to 
$12,300,000,000. 


Foreign 
Investments 


Canada.—The sixtieth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of Canada as a self-governing Dominion was 
elaborately observed at Ottawa on July 1 and the three 

days succeeding. Some 75,000 people 
Jubilee were estimated to have joined in the 

review of the historical pageant which 
depicted the country’s beginnings and development and 
which was staged at Parliament Hill to close the first day 
of jubilee. That morning a message from the King was 
read and extensively broadcast. Messages were also sent 
out from the Governor General, Lord Willingdon, and 
from W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. The key- 
note of all the messages was cooperation and the spirit 
of unity. Most notable among the visitors from the 
United States for the occasion was Col. Charles Lind- 
bergh who was given a tremendous ovation as he rode 
through the streets of the capital. Unfortunately the 
reception to him was marred by the fatal crash of one of 
the machines that escorted him to the Dominion, resulting 
in the death of Lieut. J. T. Johnson. 


Chile—Though the political situation appeared to 
continue tranquil acute rumors culminating in a report 
of an attempt upon the life of President Ibafiez, were 
being circulated. Armed _ carbineers 
patrolled the streets of the capital though 
no reason was forthcoming for such pre- 
cautionary measures. A rigid censorship was in force 
and the deportation of Chilean leaders known, for their 
antagonism toward the military dictatorship established 
by President Ibafiez two months ago continued. Much 
criticism was current of these measures. 


Political 
Situation 


China.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s northern offensive was 
renewed and dispatches from Nanking announced the 
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capture of Licheng and Yenchow whence the northerners 
retreated toward Tsina-fu, the capital of 


Chiang . 
Resumes the Province of Shantung. In face of 
Offensive the successful drive of the Southerners 


Gen. Sun Chuan-fang, the northern commander at Shan- 
tung, hurried 30,000 reserves to the support of his retreat- 
ing army. Japanese reports intimated that Sun’s move 
was motived by a secret plan to augment his personal 
prestige at Shantung in the hope of carving out a new 
principality in the Province that might serve as a buffer 
between the North and the South. The Hankow situa- 
tion continued confusing, though interested officials as- 
serted optimistically that it would remain indefinitely as 
a Government. At all events there were no signs of an 
early fall of the Chen-Borodin regime. 


Czechoslovakia.—The annual Huss celebration took 
place on July 6, but neither President Masaryk nor other 
high Government officials participated in the ceremonies. 
Their absence which was notably con- 
spicuous was consequent on their recent 
yielding to the Vatican demands that 
there be no official participation in the Huss commem- 
orations which have heretofore afforded occasion for in- 
sults being heaped upon Catholicism. It will be recalled 
that it was participation by the Government in these an- 
nual celebrations that brought about the severence of 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See which are only 
just now mending. The chief features of the celebration 
were an international “ workers’ Olympic ” at Prague and 
commemorative programs in other centers in the Protest- 


Huss 
Celebrations 


ant sections of the country. 


France.—The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress 
took place at Lyons from July 6 to July 10. The splendor 
of the celebration recalled the great Church Councils held 
at Lyons in the thirteenth century. The 


National ae ‘ . 
Eucharistic Cardinals and most of the hierarchy of 
Congress France, besides a brilliant assemblage of 


clergy and laity of every walk in life participated. A 
striking discourse was given by the famous Dominican, 
Father Janvier. Admission to the celebration was by 
ticket. 


Germany.—The Government’s new tariff measure 
evoked a heated debate upon the first reading of the bill in 
the Reichstag. In addition to maintaining the present 
high tariff till January, 1930, the bill 


Tariff 
Proposals would afford further agricultural pro- 
Contested tection by raising the duties on sugar 


and potatoes. Opposition came from the Centrists as 
well as from the Socialists and Democrats. Criticism 
stressed the inconsistency of the proposed bill with the 
recent promises of the Minister of Commerce, Dr. Curtius, 
who on his return from Geneva had denounced “ hyper- 
protection policies’ as one of the chief causes of indus- 
trial depression. The Government’s defense of the measure 
devolved upon Herr Schiele, Minister of Food and 
Agriculture, who, while advocating free trade in theory, 
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maintained that industrial and agricultural interests still 
stood in need of protection. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Commercial Policies, with the expectation 
that it would be reported back shortly with some slight 
concessions to its opponents. Certain foreign critics of 
Germany’s economic policies interpreted the affair as a 
gesture to show how slowly her economic recovery was 
proceeding. Against this it was urged that all tariff re- 
ductions must necessarily proceed slowly and that the only 
increases were in agricultural items where intensive pro- 
duction still needed stimulation. 


Great Britain——On July 4, King Fuad of Egypt ar- 
rived in London on his first state visit to Great Britain. 
His coming was the more significant as recent Anglo- 
Egyptian relations over the question of 
Egyptian independence had been none 
too friendly. However, he was wel- 
comed most royally and during his three days’ stay in the 
capital was feted and banqueted in a series of elaborate 
state functions. In turn he himself entertained on an 
elaborate scale. On his arrival he was met at Dover and 
taken to Victoria station by the Prince of Wales, at which 
last place he was greeted by King George, Premier Bald- 
wln, Foreign Minister Chamberlain and other notables. 
It was contemplated that the Egyptian monarch would 
remain about a month in England visiting industrial cen- 
ters and then would visit France, Belgium and Italy. 


Fuad’s 
Visit 


‘ 

The climax of the Protestant celebration of the thir- 
teenth centenary anniversary of the founding of York 
Cathedral was reached on July 3, which was observed as 
“City of York” day. The speaker for 
the occasion was Bishop Manning, of 
New York, whose theme was the re- 
union of Christendom. Some six thousand persons were 
in attendance at the cathedral ceremonies and heard Dr. 
Manning. At the afternoon service Bishop Brent, of 
Western New York, was the orator. Neither speaker 
alluded to the fact that the Cathedral had been usurped 
by the Anglicans from the Roman Catholics: rather, the 
historical and dogmatic errors regarding the claims of 
Anglicanism to the truth, served as the background of 
Bishop Manning’s sermon. 


York 
Centenary 


Ireland.—With the opening of the new Dail, a re- 
ligious innovation was introduced that gave satisfaction 
to the entire community. Political differences were for 
the moment forgotten when the Catholic 
Services and members of the Dail and the Senate, and 
the Dail the officials of the Government, as- 
sembled for a Solemn High Mass in the Church of St. 
Andrew, at which his Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
presided. Present at the Mass were the Governor-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Cosgrave and the Ministry, as well as Mr. De 
Valera and the Fianna Fail Deputies. The Protestant 
members attended a service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
at which Dr. Gregg, the Protestant Archbishop, was the 
preacher. It was expected that religious services from 
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then on would be a feature of the opening day of each new 
Dail. Heretofore, the Government had been criticized 
because the business of the Oireachtas was carried through 
without any religious acknowledgment whatever in the 
Lower House, and with only a prayer read by the Clerk 
of the Senate at the opening of that body. The question 
of opening the Dail with prayer had been suggested by 
members of that body, but thus far no action had been 
taken on it. The selection of St. Andrew’s Church for the 
Mass was due to the fact that the Pro-Cathedral was 
undergoing alterations and renovations which were sorely 
needed. 


During the election campaign, one of the charges 
against the Government frequently urged by hecklers was 
that the Free State Ministry was far too friendly with 
Freemasons, that it was not only influ- 
enced by the Order but was controlled 
by it. This charge the Government de- 
nied. The matter was referred to by Dr. Day, the 
Protestant Bishop of Ossory, in a sermon delivered before 
a Masonic gathering in Christ Church Cathedral. Dr. 
Day stated that “ Masonry in Ireland is absolutely non- 
political,’ and that the people of Ireland had nothing to 
fear from the spread of the Order. He gave it, as his 
personal experience, that political matters were not dis- 
cussed at the Lodges or Chapters and would not be al- 
lowed to be discussed. In the course of his address, he 
said that there were at present some 600 Masonic Lodges 
in Ireland and that the membership was 30,000. It should 
be noted that these figures included Northern Ireland as 
well as the Free State. In the Catholic comment that 
followed these remarks, the sincerity of Dr. Day was 
not questioned. It was pointed out, however, that Free- 
masonry in Ireland had always been linked up with the 
Ascendancy group and was always identified with the 
most intolerant Protestantism. In very recent years, it 
was asserted, Freemasonry had been making substantial 
headway in the Free State. 


Aims of 
Freemasons 


A test case was begun in the courts as an aftermath of 
the Government’s action following the refusal of the 
De Valera deputies to take the oath of allegiance. The 


Test Case plaintiffs, Deputies Sean Y. O’Kelly and 


of Oath Sean Lemas filed a writ on July 7 at’ 


Made Dublin Castle against Speaker Michael 
Hayes of the Dail, Patrick O’Murchadha, the clerk, and 
Colonel Brennan, the superintendent, asking for declara- 
tions that the exclusion of the Republican deputies on 
June 23 was illegal and that the authority to exclude 
could only be exercised by the House properly consti- 
tuted and through a duly elected Speaker and that hence 
the election of Hayes as Speaker was null and void. An 
injunction was further sought against the continued ex- 
clusion of the deputies from the Dail meeting for the 
purpose of constituting the House and electing a chair- 
man. Asa consequence of this move by Mr. De Valera’s 
followers the burden was thrown upon the courts of de- 
ciding on the entire legality of the late proceedings. 
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Italy—A statement was made by Count Volpi, 
Minister of Finance, in an interview printed on June 30, 
that the Government would make every effort to keep 
the exchange rate of the lira at the pres- 
Revaluation ent level, and that no attempt at further 
Abandoned revaluation would be made for a long 
time. This was looked upon as a reversal of the Govern- 
ment’s avowed policy of revaluation of the lira to the 
utmost possible limit, and to forecast stabilization at about 
the present figure, with, possibly, conversion also main- 
tained at the present level. 


Lira 


Jugoslavia.—The release of M. Gjournakovitch, an 
employe of the Jugoslav Legation at Tirana, arrested 
some weeks ago on an espionage charge by the Albanian 
iteeten Government, was finally effected through 
Incident the intercession of the great Powers. A 
Closed second note from Jugoslavia, express- 
ing regret for intemperate phrases in her first protest, 
was presented through the French Minister, with the 
result that the prisoner was set free. He at once set out 
for Belgrade, as it had been made plain that his further 
connection with the Legation would not be acceptable to 
Albania. Italy, suspected of having encouraged the break, 
joined with Germany, France and Great Britain, in pro- 
curing an amicable settlement of the incident. 


Mexico.—Mexico presented more than ever a dire- 
ful picture of disorder. In spite of the crushing blows 
delivered against the revolutionists in Jalisco, and because 
of the consequent withdrawal of large 
numbers of troops, fighting flared up 
again in many parts of that State. The 
campaign was particularly directed against railroad sta- 
tions and bridges. In the States of Michoacan, Zacatecas, 
Coahuila and Guanajuato, constant attacks were also made 
on unprotected places, on bridges and on stations. Mean- 
while, the election campaign reached a fever heat. Ad- 
vices from Mexico confirmed the news that the candidacy 
of Gomez is not a “blind” but a sincere movement. 
Observers wondered how the regime could hold together 
more than a few months with such a deep and bitter strife 
already beginning. Revolution on the part of one or other 
of the candidates was freely predicted, and as if in con- 
firmation of this fact Calles began the concentration of 
a large number of troops in Mexico City. Innocent 
people were suffering on all sides, and new stories of 
murders of priests arrived continually. The latest was 
that of a priest named Moreno, slaughtered in Jerez, and 
of another at Colotlan, who:lost his reason through his 
fearful sufferings. 


Disorders 


Poland.—A_ religious ceremony which attracted 
great throngs of pilgrims to Vilna was the public crowning 
in the name of the nation of the Madonna of Ostrabrama, 
which took place in the great Cathedral 


Dedication 
to Our Lady Square on July 3. The ceremony was 
Renewed intended to recall and renew the dedica- 


tion of Poland to Our Blessed Lady, which had been 
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solemnly promised by King John Casimir at the beginning 
of the war of liberation against Sweden in 1656, a promise 
which was first fulfilled by King Augustus II in 1717, 
when the Madonna of Czenstochowa was adorned with a 
magnificent crown. The renewal of the dedication was 
carried out at the suggestion of Premier Pilsudski. The 
crown, a replica of that of the Polish kings, was placed on 
the Madonna by Cardinal Kakowski, Archbishop of War- 
saw, in the presence of the President, the Premier, many 
members of the Cabinet and the diplomatic corps, over 
twenty bishops, and a throng of 100,000 pilgrims. To 
permit Lithuanians to take part in the pilgrimage, the 
Polish Government opened the frontier to them for ten 
days without passports. But the Lithuanian authorities 
by doubling their sentries on the border blocked the way 
to Vilna, so that only a few succeeded in crossing. 


Rumania.—Accusations of dishonesty against 
Former Premier Averescu, dismissed from office gix 
weeks ago, were flatly denied by M. Averescu and his 
colleagues through an article appearing 
in the former’s newspaper V1sotorul. 
The ex-Premier absolutely denied that 
there had been any rifling of the treasury during his last 
days in office, the charge laid against him by most of 
his political enemies and the press. Soon after his fall 
hostile papers charged misappropriation of Government 
funds. An audit of Averescu’s books showed more than 
10,000,000,000 lei paid out, most of which could not be 
traced. Though he admitted that some of the expenditures 
were made in secret, M. Averescu declared that they were 
made by the Ministry of the Interior for special war muni- 
tions and equipment urgently needed by the army. Other 
sums were used to pay accounts accumulated by his Gov- 
ernment which were all cleared up before it left office. 
Further, payment was ordered of next year’s salaries to 
all Ministers and members of Parliament. Though Prince 
Stirbey on assuming the premiership demanded the return 
of this advance salary only one Deputy complied. Not- 
withstanding the change in the Government following the 
fall of the Stirbey Cabinet, M. Bratiano assured the 
Jewish population in Roumania that their rights would 


Averescu’s 
Defense 





be fully respected and that the agreement between the - 


Union of Roumanian Jews and the Liberal party would 
remain in force. 


Russia.—“Defense Week” in Moscow city and 
province began on July 3, to last until July 17. The 
observation of “ Defense Week” for the rest of the 

country was set for July 10 to 17. 
ba fl Several hundred officers were graduated 

on July 3 from the Soviet War College. 
A manifesto issued by the Polish Communists announced 
warlike preparations in Poland as being rushed “ with 
feverish speed.” The effect of this document was to 
increase the frenzy which was being artificially stimulated 
with a nation-wide drive toward “ preparedness,” with 
“Rally Around the Soviet Government and the Red 
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Army” as its central slogan. This preparedness is to 
meet the terrific onslaught which might be expected from 
the united capitalist forces of the world, especially from 
Great Britain and from Poland acting as the agent of 
Great Britain. The ground for this fear was given as the 
inevitable necessity which Great Britain would experience 
to go to war with the Soviet Government in order to pro- 
tect her possessions in the East. 


Geneva.—The three-Power nava! reduction confer- 
ence called by President Coolidge at Geneva had a stormy 
week, and doubts were expressed for its success. The 

discussion revolved partly about the ratio 
ome ll — of auxiliary cruisers to be allotted to 

each country and partly about the total 
tonnage. Disagreement arose between the United States 
and Great Britain, with Japan inclining now to one side. 
now to another. Great Britain’s policy also became clearer. 
It was that in some way she should have cruiser superi- 
ority over the United States. On the direct question of 
superiority, the United States was flatly negative and un- 
yieldingly demanded parity. Great Britain then apparently 
assented to this. Immediately after, however, she de- 
manded that the total light cruiser tonnage should be 
600,000. This also was met with refusal, on the ground 
that the need was for reduction not increase. The United 
States delegates then disclosed willingness to raise the 
figure to 400,000 tons. This was refused by Great 
Britain, whose policy apparently has been to count on the 
improbability of this country building such a large num- 
ber of cruisers, so that if we did agree to parity at that 
figure, in reality Great Britain would always retain 
superiority. On July 6, the Japanese delegates exploded 
a bombshell by suddenly shifting to the original Ameri- 
can position of demanding 250,000 tons. Thus the dis- 
pute stood at the moment of going to press. The only 
real forward step made was when the experts agreed to 
limit the size of destroyers to 1500 tons and flotilla leaders 
to 1850. This, however, had not yet been agreed upon by 
the plenary conference. 





One of the most commendable forms of 
modern competition is that between the various 
Religious Orders in the field of laymen’s re- 
treats, and AMERICA is striving to let its readers 
see the full extent of this movement. Next 
week, Charles S. Hoff will write on the Re- 
demptorist House of San Alfonso, at West End, 
New Jersey. 

G. K. Chesterton will write “On Three 
Names,” Copernicus, Galileo and Giordano 
Bruno. 

An interesting article on the theater move- 
ment outside of New York will be presented 
by Elmer Kenyon, of Pittsburgh. 

“Are Americans Becoming Ultra-Monarch- 
ists?”’ is the startling title of an article by 
Joseph Husslein. 
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The Newspapers and: Mexico: A Verification 


OME weeks ago America published an editorial en- 

titled ““The Newspapers and Mexico.” ‘The news- 
papers did not like this editorial and some of them said 
so in terms that varied from hurt righteousness to haughty 
disdain. One or two of them chose to feel that they had 
been accused of some special kind of crookedness or some 
ordinary kind of cowardice. The sensitiveness they mani- 
fested on that occasion is partly understandable. People 
are always pulling them around this way and that, to 
make them print things in some new light, or things that 
do not exist at all. They might possibly be pardoned, 
therefore, if at first glance this editorial seemed like just 
another of those annoyances. 

AMERICA, however, was talking of a different matter 
altogether. Not cowardice or crookedness was the bur- 
den of the charge, but just plain ordinary lack of enter- 
prise. It stated that there existed at that time in Mexico 
one of the big news stories of the day. A revolution 
which had gained full control of at least one State and 
partial control of others was scattered by premeditated 
extermination of a peaceful population under peculiarly 
revolting circumstances. The world at large heard not 
a word of it, and the natural question was: what is the 
matter with the newspapers? 

That question may have been indiscreet, but it must 
be admitted that it was natural. We do expect our papers 
to carry the news, and more especially the big news. Be- 
cause one famous set of atrocity stories turned out to be a 
pack of lies is no reason why another should be. The 
reasonable request of AMERICA was only that its charges 
be examined and their truth or falsity verified. 

This request has at last been granted. but in an un- 
expected quarter. The New Republic, which has in the 
past betrayed no slight sympathy for Calles, publishes in 
its issue for July 6, an article entitled “Civil War in 
Mexico.” What is the more startling, the said article is 
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by Carleton Beals, who has earned the right these past 
few months to be termed a Calles propagandist. But what 
can Mr. Beals be thinking of now? Has he been, or is he 
about to be, “ thirty-threed?” His seven-column story is 
nothing less than a complete justification of AMERICA’S 
charges, as he saw the truth himself in one or two places 
he visited in Jalisco. He says: 

And thus the so-called religious struggle has gone on from 
bitterness to bitterness and from brutality to brutality, in which 
the innocent suffer worse than those actively engaged. A strict 
censorship over the press and news cables by the Government now 
hides the serious and ugly character of recent measures. 

It is true that Mr. Beals still clings to the official version 
of the Guadalajara train outrage and the supposed par- 
ticipation in it of priests, a version that has long since 
been exploded as a lie, even in this country. It is true 
that he seeks to put the blame for the terrible outrages he 
describes on subordinate officials, in spite of the fact that 
the extermination campaign was carried out under the 
direct orders of General Amaro, Calles’ Secretary of War. 
Still, his story is a fearful indictment of the whole Mexi- 
can regime, and a dire prophecy of the future. Its reading 
is recommended to all newspaper executives, and the New 
Republic is thanked for printing at least a part of the 
truth. The whole truth would have filled several issues. 

Incidentally, Mr. Beals confirms another recent state- 
ment made in these columns. It was to the effect that 
whatever “ idealism ” may ever have existed in the revolu- 
tionary movements of Mexico is invariably succeeded by 
a “realism” whose characteristics are greed, ambition 
and revenge. He says: 

Indeed, principles have become entirely subsidiary. A dislocated 
population now shouts Viva Cristo Rey because it is a ready-made 
slogan; the militarists and so-called Agrarians are busy keeping 
the country aflame, trafficking in arms, persecuting wealthier, 
citizens, arresting Catholics on no evidence, merely to mulct them. 

But Mr. Beals, is not that merely the natural result of 
the “ Social Revolution” now ruling in Mexico? 


Will Catholics Yield? 


66 HE gravest danger to individual liberty in our 

time . . . does not come from any threatened in- 
vasion of the rights of the State by the Church. ... The 
State can be and is a grievous sinner and needs to repent. 
The Roman Catholic Church has taught this truth for 
centuries, and it is to be hoped that it will keep on teach- 
ing it.” 

These words are not of a Catholic, but of the Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in Rochester, New 
York, who writes in the July Aflantic, in an article en- 
titled “ Before Catholics Yield.” In a few trenchant 
phrases, the Rev. Justin Wroe Nixon goes to the heart of 
all the present Church and State discussion. In other 
words, if Christianity is to mean anything it must have 
a social philosophy; it must have a “supernational moral 
code,” governing relations of States to one another, and 
it must be able to lay down the moral law to the re- 
calcitrant State as one speaking with moral authority. If 
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the voice of the Church is silent, the religion of National- 
ism will take its place. Yet “ what substitute has the re- 
ligion of nationalism provided for the confession at 
Peter’s Chair of the sins of the State against a super- 
national moral order? Confession on the part of States 
there must be if we are to maintain our collective sanity. 
Perhaps the trouble with the modern world is that, in 
default of the purging experience of repentance and 
penance on the part of great States, they have become 
victims of nationalistic paranoia.” 

The raising of the theoretical question of the support 
and privileges that might be granted to the Church in a 
State entirely Catholic is not only the discussion of an 
unreal issue out of all relation to conditions as they are 
or conceivably ever will be in the modern world—but 
it is simply a blind to cover up the real danger which con- 
fronts Protestants and Catholics alike, the triumph of 
pagan maxims in public policy. It is not concern for 
any form of religious freedom that forces this unreal 
issue. It is the excitement of those who fear that the 
light of judgment will be thrown on the dark places where 
they can manipulate to their own advantage the fortunes 
of their fellow-men. It is to their interest to play on 
prejudices for the sake of office and power; to lend 
secretly the power of capital to support violence and op- 
pression; to curry favor by ignoring the natural rights of 
the individual; to construct paternalistic schemes of edu- 
cation or welfare in order to provide jobs. To cite from 
the same writer: “ The view that life, personal and col- 
lective, is the fulfillment of a Divine vocation is utterly 
alien to this world of thought. ‘ Business’ and ‘ politics’ 
assert their complete independence of religious guidance 
and ignore even the suggestion that religious ideals are at 
stake in their respective spheres.” 

“Before Catholics yield their ancient doctrine to the 
final ravages of a triumphant secularism,” writes Dr. 
Nixon, they may question Protestantism as its own social 
philosophy. We can assure, however, this clear-headed 
thinker that Catholics have no intention of yielding. To 
recognize that methods suited to antiquity are unsuited 
to modern times is one thing: to be silent on eternal 
principles which concern all times is another matter en- 
tirely. The more the schemers and politicians strive to 
veil their fields of action from the searching light of the 
moral law, the more insistently will the Catholic Church 
tear aside that veil. The National Catholic Educational 
Association, together with our societies for international 
peace and for industrial relations, proclaim the true na- 
ture, rights and powers of the State. On these principles 
Catholics will stand, not yield, and by their standing will 
keep our Republic from slipping into the abyss. 


A New Plot by the Catholic Church! 
OR some months Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton has been 
delighting the readers of this Review, or displeasing 
some of them, as the case may be, by his dissertations on 
what some modern non-Catholics do not know. 
field is assuredly vast. But sometimes it seems that the 
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field of what they think they know about Catholics and 
the Catholic Church must be infinitely wider. 

A pertinent instance is afforded by the June issue of a 
monthly digest which republishes articles from various 
religious periodicals. Reprinting an article from AMER- 
1cA, May 7, “ The Nation’s Fictitious Cornerstone,” the 
digest offers comment upon it by “our layman editor.” 
What this layman knows is so marvelous that it should 
be given all possible publicity. 

It should be remarked that the article in question, the 
work of an Associate Editor of AMERICA, contained 
nothing calculated to startle the world by its novelty. As 
far as its tone and substance are concerned it might have 
been written by a Buddhist, a Confucian, an atheist, or a 
Presbyterian. Its sole merit, as far as it had any, lay in 
its effort to show by quotations from the Northwest Or- 
dinance and the Farewell Address, that the Fathers of this 
Republic believed that the school should be a means of 
teaching religion and morality. This was merely repeat- 
ing what Dr. Weigle, of Yale, and many other non-Catho- 
lics have said, that “religion and education belong to- 
gether.” The inference was then drawn that the public- 
school system, excluding the teaching of religion and 
morality, could not be a system that would approve itself 
to the pioneer Americans who held that religion and mor- 
ality had an essential place in the school. 

Of course, any editor, lay or secular, is at liberty to 
differ from this interpretation, and free to disprove it, 
if he can. But what the layman-editor wrote was not 
an observation on the facts as stated or alleged, but a 
series of innuendos as to the reason why some Catholics 
teach in the public schools. These may be passed over: 
the gist of what this editor thinks he knows about the 
Catholic Church is found in his opening paragraph: 
“We have often questioned—in view of the well-known 
hostility of the Roman Catholic Church toward the pub- 
lic schools—how they [sic] square with this attitude their 
apparent eagerness and oftentimes seeming determination, 
at all hazards, to get their young women into them as 
teachers.” 

The grammar makes it uncertain whether the editor 
is criticising American Catholics in general, or the Catho- 
lic Church. If he means the former, he assumes that he 
knows the mind and purpose of some 22,000,000 peo- 
ple, which is absurd. If, as is probable, he means the lat- 
ter, his assertion is equally absurd. He is stating as 
true what he cannot know to be true—for what he asserts 
is not true. In no way, shape or form, has the Catholic 
Church, either now or at any other time, shown any eag- 
erness or determination at all hazards to place Catholic 
young women in the public schools. Whether the Church 
should or should not have done this, is not the question. 
The simple fact is that it has not. 

The incident is not of particular moment, save as an il- 
lustration of how doubtless honest men can state as true 
what is absolutely false. Where do they obtain their 
information? The author of the article in AMERICA 
has been a Jesuit for more than thirty and a priest for 
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more than fifteen years. For more than thirty years he 
has been deeply interested in education, secular and relig- 
ion. If the Catholic Church were anxious to place 
Catholics in the public schools, he certainly has been in a 
position to know something about this plan. But he does 
not. That knowledge is reserved for the non-Catholic 
layman-editor of a monthly digest. 


On Capital Punishment 


HE strongest argument against the death-penalty 

that has been recently advanced is given by the 
well-known statistician, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman. He 
thinks it should be abolished because experience has 
shown that juries are reluctant to. inflict it. 

Compared with the absurdities of such pleaders as Dr. 
William Randolph Hearst and Mr. Clarence Darrow, there 
is a vast fund of good sense in the plea. But it cannot be 
admitted without considerable reservation. Why do juries 
hold back ? 

When a penalty fixed by law is not, and apparently 
cannot be, inflicted, this condition is ordinarily due to one 
of two causes. The penalty may be too harsh. In some 
cities the stroller in the park who plucks a flower or 
two may on conviction be fined $1,000 and sent to jail 
for one year. Probably that penalty has never been in- 
flicted. It is held as a rod in pickle, but, ordinarily the 
good sense of the community tacitly abrogates it. En- 
forcement would do more harm than good. 

Or, a community may fail to inflict the punishment de- 
manded by the statute because its sense of justice and of 
respect for law has become corrupted. In this case, sub- 
stituting a lighter for the heavier penalty is apt to ag- 
gravate the disorder. Right challenges wrong, and right 
weakly yields. It seems to us that here is the réason why 
so few murderers are executed in the United States. A 
cheap and menacing sentimentality has vitiated the popular 
love of justice. 

In some jurisdictions we are now facing some very 
ominous facts. There is far too much sympathy with the 
criminal, and sometimes with crime. There is too little 
thought for the victims, actual and potential, of wild 
beasts who roam our streets, and none at all for the order- 
ly processes of law. Not every miscarriage of justice is 
to be laid on the shoulders of the unscrupulous lawyer. 
Very often it can be traced back to jurors who if they 
do not range themselves of fixed purpose with the thief 
and the murderer, do this equivalently by disregarding 
their oath to consider nothing but the law and the facts. 
Thus the jury-system breaks down. 

It is true, as Chief Justice Taft again observed some 
weeks ago, that in nearly every community lawyers may 
be found who deliberately try to bring jurors under the 
influence of factors absolutely without relevance to the 
matters before the court. Yet in many instances these 
lawyers need not over-exert themselves. The reformers 
and the sob-sisters have prepared the field. Should every 
line of defense allowed by a liberal and elastic system of 
pleading be broken down, an appeal to the tears of the 
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jury can be counted on to effect the desired result. For 
rarely does the appeal fail. 

But jurors swayed by sentimentality to refuse to hang 
a man can also be swayed by that same appeal to refuse to 
immure him for life. Even should the death-penalty be 
abolished Dr. Hoffman can furnish no guarantee that the 
life-sentence will take its place. 

The remedy is not in easier treatment for murderers. 
It lies far deeper; it must be sought in a reformation of 
manners and morals. When clergymen propose to abolish 
lust by making it legitimate, and social “ pioneers” ask 
us to recognize no difference between a chaste woman and 
a wanton, it is evident that a reformation is needed. 
It is a poor sort of virtue that stands or falls by a police- 
man’s club, but we are not going to bring peace, good 
order and decency into our communities by condoning 
vice. The ancient prophet envisaged a time in which men 
called that which was good evil, and that which was evil 
good. We seem to live in that time, and one of its mani- 
festations is our extreme unwillingness to inconvenience 
the criminal. 


Death and the Physician in Indiana 


HE work of the associations against Prohibition now 

functioning in this country is too often mere beat- 

ing of the air. A few good test cases would give their 
activities more point and purpose than they now possess. 

Out in Indiana the Governor and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State have been practising the scriptural coun- 
sel of confessing their sins to each other. It appears that 
the Governor’s wife, in the course of a serious illness, 
needed whisky, a device of Satan forbidden by statute 
along the Wabash. But the Governor disregarded the 
statute, and procured the whisky. When whisky was 
ordered for his two little children the Attorney-General 
followed the Governor’s example. 

Precisely what moved these officials to confess in public 
is not clear, but it was not compunction. Each asserts that 
in similar circumstances he would violate the statute 
again. “If your children were similarly situated,” writes 
the Attorney-General to the head of the Anti-Saloon 
League who demanded that he resign, “ would you co- 
operate with the physician and procure the whisky? Or 
would you brutally substitute your own judgment and re- 
sign your helpless children to what seemed like certain 
death?” 

Sensible men have but one answer to this question. The 
Anti-Saloon League head in Indiana has another. He 
says the patients would have recovered in any case. 

The associations against Prohibition ought to begin an 
educational campaign by taking the necessary steps to have 
the Governor and the Attorney-General indicted. The in- 
dictments should then be pressed mercilessly so that if at 
all possible these men be fined and imprisoned for the 
crime of saving members of their family from death. 

The measure of evil in any statute is all the evil that a 
band of fanatics can wrest from it. That truth ought to 
be brought home to the American people. 
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Stealing Darwin’s Monkey 


STRONGLY suspect that a goodly proportion of 
| your modern apologists got their education the way 
Mr. Corey got his. Mr. Corey, as you will readily 
recall from your reading of the advertisements, “ left 
school when he was a kid.” Grown up, “he always used 
to be at a loss for something to say.” Then one day by 
some fortune of the gods he came into possession of E]- 
bert Hubbard’s Scrap Book. “Almost overnight he 
became one of the best-informed men of his group. Now 
he can talk on almost any subject at all. And he seems 
to be familiar with all the great writers and philosophers. 
In one evening he quoted from Dante, from Browning, 
from Kipling, from Poe. Yet he scarcely ever gets time 
to .read at all. All he has to do is glance through his 
Scrap Pook occasionally, and he gets all the best thoughts 
and ideas of the last 4,000 years without wading through 
a lot of uninteresting reading.” 

Now, I am afraid that the ranks of our modern apolo- 
gists are as full of Coreys as the telephone directory is of 
Smiths. What is worse, their great familiarity with those 
big writers and philosophers leads them at times to take 
rather large and presumptuous liberties with the works of 
those famous personages. Still, I must be just. The 
original Mr. Corey in the advertisement has not taken to 
writing apologetics as yet; and I have been following his 
triumphs for well nigh two years. 

But to get down to this monkey business. Lest I 
should be accused of starting a fire merely for the sake of 
putting it out, let me hasten to confess at the outset that I 
really do not consider it of much importance whether 
Darwin held out for our simian ancestry or not. But | 
do consider it important that there should be substantial 
agreement between what he said and what your modern 
apologist says he said: in other words, that historical truth 
should not be mangled with malicious or careless indiffer- 
ence. Lying is always bad, and culpable negligence re- 
sulting in false statement is equally so. 

If I recall correctly, it was just about a year ago that 
I was first shocked to read of Mr. Darwin’s exculpation 
from the charge that has so long lain at his door. Up to 
the present I have seen the assertion in such divers or- 
gans as the New York Times, the Toledo Times (or was 
it the Blade?), and Collier’s Weekly. I trust these publi- 
cations will not consider the statement libelous, for I am 
at the present writing unable to quote number, page or 
date. The Times was responsible for the assertion only 
in so far as it appeared in the communications column. 
The Toledo newspaper held forth in an editorial. Collier’s 
honored the subject with an article by (if my memory 
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serves me) a Mr. Darwin, relative of the famous natural- 
ist. These were merely chance findings. Had I enlisted 
the aid of a clipping bureau, I could doubtless have pap- 
ered the front hall with the resulting shower. I daresay 
that by now there are enough converts to the new doc- 
trine to form a Third Party, with the “ New Darwinism ” 
as their platform. 

The Times correspondent, I recall quite vividly, warmly 
remarked that those persons are “ mentally immature who 
voice the opinion that Darwinism means the descent of 
man from a monkey. Darwin never said any such thing. 
The libel was invented by a bishop.” (The poor clergy 
getting it again!) 

It is possible that in some book of quotations or other 
this particular Mr. Corey and that Toledo editor and the 
Collier’s writer read a disclaimer of Darwin’s responsibil- 
ity for the monkey theory. Maybe they heard someone 
say so. Anyhow, it probably never occurred to them that 
the best way to find out what Darwin really said was to 
have recourse to the works of the writer himself. If it 
did so occur to them, they certainly did not “ obey that 
impulse.” The consulting of original sources must ap- 
parently be included in Chesterton’s list of “ Things They 
Don’t Know.” 

Since this is not meant to be a scientific treatise, 1 
deeply dislike burdening it with quotations, references, 
and all that sort of thing. But it must be done if for no 
other purpose than the edification and enlightenment of 
our modern apologists. Hence the following, culled from 
“The Descent of Man” by Charles Darwin, 2nd ed., 
Collier & Son, 1905: 

“In forming a judgment on this head with reference 
to man, we must glance at the classification of the Simia- 
dae. This family is divided by almost all naturalists into 
the Catarrhine group, or Old World monkeys, . . . and 
into the Platyrhine group or New World monkeys... . 
Now man unquestionably belongs in his dentition, in the 
structure of his nostrils, and some other respects, to the 
Catarrhine or Old World division; . . . There can, con- 
sequently, hardly be a doubt that man is an offshoot from 
the Old World Simian stem; and that, under a genealog- 
ical point of view, he must be classed with the Catarrhine 
division.” (Vol. I, p. 205.) 

“The early progenitors of man must have been once 
covered with hair, both sexes having beards; their ears 
were probably pointed, and capable of movement; and 
their bodies were provided with a tail, having the proper 
muscles. . .. The foot was then prehensile, judging from 
the condition of the great toe in the foetus; and our pro- 
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genitors, no doubt, were arboreal in their habits, and fre- 
quented some warm, forest-clad land.” (p. 214.) “The 
Simiadae then branched off into two great stems, the New 
World and Old World monkeys; and from the latter, at a 
remote period, Man, the wonder and glory of the Uni- 
verse, proceeded.” (p. 220.) “ Man, as I have attempted 
to show, is certainly descended from some ape-like crea- 
ture.” (p. 759.) 

“The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely, 
that man is descended from some lowly organized form, 
will, I regret to think, be highly distasteful to many... . 
For my own part, I would as soon be descended from 
that heroic little monkey who braved his dreaded enemy 
in order to save the life of his keeper, or from that old 
baboon, who, descending from the mountains, carried 
away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd of as- 
tonished dogs—as from a savage who delights to torture 
his enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, ...” (p. 796.) 

Now if Darwin in the above quotations is not trying 
heart and soul to make himself clear that man descended 
from the monkey, then I am going to devote the rest of 
my life to Tagalog, or Tulu, or some other language that 
lacks the subtle elusiveness of the English. 

“ But,” our apologists may retort, “ you misunderstand 
Darwin. He does not say that man is descended from the 
monkey with which we are acquainted. What he wishes 
to say is that man and the monkeys we know are descended 
from a common ancestor.” 

I am aware that Mr. Henry Fairfield Osborne and his 
school hold that opinion, or did so a few years ago. But 
I fail to see that Mr. Darwin was at any great pains to 
draw such fine distinctions between his monkeys. In any 
case, if he fits my super-great-grandfather with a tail, 
pointed motile ears, prehensile feet, puts a beard on my 
super-great-grandmother, and then consigns them both to 
the tree-tops, he is making a monkey out of each of them 
as far as I am concerned. 

I entertain no personal animosity towards Mr. Darwin. 
While I am forced to confess that I have no great admira- 
tion for his intellectual brilliance or his logical acumen, I 
am altogether willing to concede that he was a painstaking 
observer and a patient worker in the face of disheartening 
difficulties, a thing which can hardly be said for his mod- 
ern apologists. Moreover, he could give them needed 
lessons in both candor and modesty. “ Many of the 
views,” he writes, “ which have been advanced are highly 
speculative, and some no doubt will prove erroneous; but 
I have in every case given the reasons which have led me 
to one view rather than to another.” (Op. cit. p. 780.) 

I hold no brief either for or against Evolution. Know- 
ing as I do that man came from the hand of God, and 
that the human race is even now paying the penalty for 
the sin of our first parents, Adam and Eve, I can view 
with equanimity the probings of evolutionists, confident 
that none of their findings will ever cause me to bite my 
nails in chagrin or bewilderment. Besides I know that the 
gate i3 in the keeping of such Catholic evolutionists as 
Dr. Wasmann, S.J., of Valkenburg, Dr. Schwitalla, S.]J., 
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of St. Louis, and Sir Bertram Windle, of Toronto, to 
mention but a few of the names that occur to me at the 
moment of men who believe in Divine Revelation and also 
in a moderate Evolutionism. 

Just why our modern apologists are insistent on de- 
priving Mr. Darwin of his monkey is, to be sure, merely a 
matter of speculation. I have a suspicion, however, that 
the evolutionally inclined among them are taking alarm 
at the activities of such organizations as the World 
Christianity Fundamental Association which threatens to 
have anti-evolution laws enacted in every state. Further- 
more, it appears that certain state legislators are pleased 
with the proposed new national anthem, and will join in 
the chorus when the opportune moment arrives. The 
thing to do, therefore, is to remove the odium from Evolu- 
tion before it is too late. One of the simplest ways of 
beginning is merely to deny that there ever was such a 
thing as a monkey skeleton in the closet of Mr. Darwin, 
Evolution’s best known protagonist. To be sure, this 
may not accord with the facts in the case. But your 
modern apologist is not to be brooked by such fragile 
things as a few facts. 

There is another fact connected with Darwin that our 
modern apologists have not yet turned their attention to. 
We may, however, expect it soon. I refer to Mr. Dar- 
win’s agnosticism. Do not be surprised if one of these 
days you are treated to a scholarly disquisition on Mr. 
Darwin’s devotion to the Bible, or on his simple childlike 
faith. But in the meantime, that you may not be be- 
wildered by the array of facts that our modern apologists 
will set before you, suffer me to subjoin a few of Mr. 
Darwin’s own words on the subject. I take them from the 
“Life and Letters of Charles Darwin” by his son 
Francis, edition of 1887. 

“Science has nothing to do with Christ, except in sc 
far as the habit of scientific research makes a man cau- 
tious in admitting evidence. For myself, I do not believe 
that there has ever been any Revelation. As for a future 
life, every man must judge for himself between conflict- 
ing vague probabilities.” “But I had gradually come by 
this time, i.e. 1836 to 1839, to see that the Old Testament 
was no more to be trusted than the sacred books of the 
Hindoos.” (p. 277.) 

“By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would 
be requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles 
by which Christianity is supported—and that the more 
we know of the fixed laws of nature the more incredible 
do miracles become—that the men at that time were ig- 
norant and credulous to a degree almost incomprehens- 
ible by us— . . . . by such reflections as these, which I 
give not as having the least novelty or value, but as they 
influenced me, I gradually came to disbelieve in Christian- 
ity as a Divine Revelation..... Thus disbelief crept over 
me at a very slow rate, but was at last complete. The 
rate was so low that I felt no distress.” (p. 278.) 

“ The mystery of the beginning of all things is insoluble 
by us; and I for one must be content to remain an agnos- 


tic.” (p. 282.) 
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The Old Mission of Our Lady at Augusta 


Joun E. Keaty 


Augusta, Maine, by the dedication of a beautiful 

stone church under the title of “Our Lady of 
the Assumption,” a title which takes one back to the 
first European associations with the Indians of the Ken- 
nebec, to those days when the Pilgrim built his trading 
post at ancient Cushnoc, now Augusta, there to traffic 
with the Abnaki for his furs and his tribal lands; for the 
edifice, to be henceforth known as St. Mary’s, is the third 
in succession to that of the mission days among the 
Maine Indians. 

When the Fathers of Maine, now “the nation’s play- 
ground,” selected the little village of Augusta as the capi- 
tal city of a great State, we must confess that they made 
no mistake in their choice, for it requires but a very 
limited knowledge to realize that Nature has truly favored 
this section of the Pine Tree State. 

Some fifty miles from the sea, at the head of naviga- 
tion, on a river unsurpassed for its scenic beauties, Au- 
gusta nestles as it were on both sides of the water, while 
around about, encircling hills, in the early times called 
Cusknoc Heights, lent unquestioned magic. 

In 1820, when Maine was admitted to the Union, 
there were not many Catholics within her borders; at the 
most, perhaps a family or two in her new seat of govern- 
ment. But with the advent of home rule, her unsurpassed 
forests soon created new centers of industry along the 
Kennebec to which the exiled sons of Ireland found their 
way, there, oftentimes in direst poverty, to rear their large 
families, and at the opportune moment call for the minis- 
trations of Mother Church. 

The constancy of these early Catholic settlers eventually 
led to the establishing of a church with a quasi-resident 
pastor in 1836. We say quasi-resident, for in those days, 
a priest’s home was really in the saddle: his one occupa- 
tion, seeking through thousands of square miles the iso- 
lated homes of his people. 

The one outstanding priest of these early days in the 
history of the Catholic Church in Augusta, was the Catho- 
lic pastor of the pioneer missions of Whitefield and 
Damariscotta, the Rev. Dennis Ryan, who labored long 
and faithfully among the few children of the Church 
then in our State. Like his scattered parishioners a 
son of Ireland, Dennis Ryan was ordained, May 30, 1817, 
by Bishop Cheverus of Boston. This, the first ordination 
of a priest in New England, took place on a Saturday 
in the old Franklin Street Cathedral. A year later the young 
priest was sent to Maine, to a field where he was to find 
his people scattered over thousands of square miles, and 
where he hardly knew a place which might be called home. 
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In those distant days, there were no broad highways as 
we know them today: at the best, there were to be found 
only here and there lumber trails through the wirgin for- 
est, through which the toiling priest must find his way to 
the primitive homes of his devoted people. For a time 
Father Ryan partook of the hospitality of James Kavan- 
augh at New Castle; later on, he lived in Whitefield in 
the midst of the greater number of his parishioners, board- 
ing with Peter Kavanaugh and his devoted wife Mary 
Murphy. 

Apart from the first Bishop of Boston, the illustrious 
John Cheverus, and perhaps the Indian missionary James 
Romagne, Father Ryan was the first priest to labor among 
the pioneer Catholics of Augusta. He it was who sought 
them out in their humble homes, who condoled with them 
in their poverty, solaced them in their misfortunes and 
sorrows, and now and then rejoiced with them in their 
few pleasures. He it was who provided for them their 
first house of worship, who gathered them together, and 
bade them welcome their first resident pastor. This was 
in 1836, when an abandoned Protestant church was pur- 
chased and fitted up for Catholic services. After a few 
years, this primitive church was abandoned, and a new 
place was provided on the west side of the Kennebec, at 
the lower end of State Street where our people have since 
remained. 

Old St. Mary’s on State Street has consequently long 
been the home of Catholicism in Augusta. It has beheld 
the children of the Church increase and multiply; it has 
witnessed the foundation of St. Augustine’s parish for 
the French-speaking Catholics of the city, and incorpor- 
ated within her Fold many of the sterling children of the 
neighboring parish of Whitefield, a large number of whom 
have gradually left the old homesteads reared by the pion- 
eer Catholics of Father Ryan’s day to form new associa- 
tions which today render them valued members of the 
new St. Mary’s as well as worthy descendants of the first 
Celtic Catholic families of our State. 

Whatever ties of love and sentiment for the spot which 
had long been their religious home, a spot which must 
have for the good people of Augusta only the fondest 
memories because of the recollections of devoted former 
pastors, they will without doubt be solaced by the charm- 
ing surroundings and the little short of unsurpassed ar- 
tistic beauty which graces the new St. Mary’s, now the 
fourth edifice to bear this historic name. 

Of famed Halloweel granite, from the hills of Maine, 
beaten into shape by skilled hands, the new St. Mary’s 
suggests a creation, not alone for today but for the ages. 
From her deeply-laid foundations, to the last stone on a 
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tapering tower, graceful in the extreme, the one idea that 
comes to the passer-by is that of permanence. It is no 
longer the temporary chapel, the wooden building, we 
behold, but an artistic edifice fashioned from enduring 
granite which must for ages yet to come greet the eye of 
the passing observer. We most naturally remember the 
sacrifices which our forefathers made for their religious 
homes, and oftentimes ponder how we should show our 
appreciation of their efforts, but the exertions of the 
good people of Augusta, together with those of their zeal- 
ous pastor, is truly a fitting finish to a glorious past, and 
the beautiful edifice to-day, child of their undivided sac- 
rifices, may well speak to future children of the Church 
in their behalf. 

Of English Gothic, creation of an age which has given 
us many of our old English churches now so attractive 
in their antiquity, St. Mary’s has that air of mystery, that 
touch of the romantic, which leads one to wander up the 
broad aisle towards an altar truly distant until one 
comes to a spacious sanctuary, practically the entire width 
of the auditorium where well back from the sacred table, 
the eye rests on an English Gothic altar in softly tinted 
Rigalico, blending with the scene before us. 

If I may offer one criticism, not on this beautiful Chris- 
tian temple but on English Gothic, I would say that it has 
to my mind a suggestion of lowliness, that it keeps one 
in full view of what is material, its vaulted ceilings and 
walls and abbreviated sanctuary lines not carrying us, as 
it were beyond the range of natural vision—whereas 
when we walk within the realms of the truly Gothic, 
wherever the eye wanders, there is still the great beyond, 
that is ever dim, but yet visible to Faith’s far-seeing vision. 

Since it is not ours to be of the ages yet to come to 
St. Mary’s, it should nevertheless be our happy privilege 
to look from this day back to those consoling moments 
nearly three hundred years ago, there to behold the begin- 
nings of Catholicism along the beautiful Kennebec valley. 

It is a summer day in old Quebec, the festival of Our 
Lady of the Assumption. In the council chamber of the 
Jesuit fathers, a momentous reply has just been given to 
the emissaries of the Abnaki Indians who had just ar- 
rived from their long journey across the forest divide, 
from far-away Kennebec, from Cushnoc, to the humble 
Jesuit mission station on the rock at Quebec. The call 
had come for the presence of the missionary; the first 
sick-call from the Kennebec, from a people ill for the light 
of faith. It was a long, long trail, but the knock on the 
door of the mission house found the missionary ready for 
his toilsome journey. 

Across the great St. Lawrence, up the historic Chau- 
diére—far over the height of land, down the winding Ken- 
nebec, the first. European to feast on its unrivalled beau- 
ties, came the Rev. Gabriel Drouillettes, S.J., the one hap- 
pily chosen to foster the seeds already sown by the faith- 
ful lay workers along the charming Kennebec valley. On 
down the river, Father Drouillettes now and then tarried 
at the Indian villages, at Naransouac, at Taconnet, finally 
to remain at Cushnoc. Here, in the Indian village which 
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tradition places on the east side of the Kennebec, a few 
miles above the Puritan trading post then recently estab- 
lished, the first chapel, the first St. Mary’s to display the 
cross in these parts was erected and duly blessed for 
Divine worship, in September, 1646, under the happy 
invocation of “Our Lady of the Assumption” a title 
suggested because of its association with the arrival of 
the-Indian delegation at Quebec on the great festival of 
the Assumption. 

The beginning was humble and did not in any way 
disturb the English traders at Cushnoc, just a short dis- 
tance below; in fact it would appear that this first Catho- 
lic chapel on the Kennebec was in part furnished by the 
authorities residing at Fort Western, the rude fortifica- 
tion, so called, at Cushnoc. 

It was, therefore, probably the Pilgrim hand that pre- 
pared the lumber, that erected under the guiding hand of 
the Jesuit missionary, the first Catholic house of worship 
on this historic river. Thus we find ourselves back in the 
days of Bradford at Plymouth, of Winslow at Cushnoc, 
the Governor of the Plymouth grant, to behold the Jesuit 
father, Gabriel Drouillettes fraternizing with the May- 
flower voyagers, laboring under their kindly auspices for 
the salvation of the Abnaki nation, a people who in fu- 
ture years were to give such an outstanding evidence of 
their faith, who again and again were to be faithful even 
unto death itself. 

I know of no more pleasing episode in Maine Catholic 
history, than the coming of Father Drouiliettes to Cush- 
noc and his cordial relations with the Plymouth traders. 
Here he passed the winter of 1646-7 faithfully bending 
all his energies to the complete conversion of the In- 
dian neophytes. Encouraged to visit the settlement down 
river, and to journey over along the coast to Pentegoet, his 
reception was everywhere cordial. Did he find now and 
then a child of the Faith hungering for its consolations ? 
Perhaps, but at least the ground was covered, for the in- 
trepid Jesuit not only visited the Capuchin Fathers at 
Pentegoet, but found time to visit, ere winter closed in 
along the shore to the westward, even Plymouth itself, 
there to meet Governor Bradford personally as well as 
other authorities in the newly-formed villages of the 
Puritan Commonwealth. Back at Cushnoc early in De- 
cember, Father Drouillettes spent the winter with his In- 
dian converts, affording them their first Christmas celebra- 
tion, their first acquaintance with Christ’s natal feast. 
Later on in the parting days of winter the great festival 
of the Resurrection was in turn faithfully celebrated for 
the first,time on the Kennebec. 

With the advent of early spring, Father Drouillettes 
turned his footsteps towards distant Quebec, for he wished 
to report the success of his mission, and to arrange with 
the Jesuit Superior for his future labors in Cushnoc’s 
most promising fields. 

Thus the past mingles with the present in this new 
church, heir of an old mission. Thus the Church itself 
ever links all her children in bonds of understanding and 
love. 
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A New Light on the Old Church 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Eastern Churches, which will take place July 20- 

24 at Velehrad, in Czechoslovakia, attracts each 
year greater attention. This year the holding of the 
Congress coincides with the eleventh centenary of the 
birth of St. Cyril, the Apostle of the Slavs. Questions 
historical, dogmatical and liturgical will be discussed in 
various languages by both Catholic and Orthodox schol- 
ars from many nations. Solemn liturgical services will 
be held in the Eastern and the Latin rites. 

The lesson taught by Sts. Cyril and Methodius is not 
just an interesting chapter in Church history. Their 
missionary activities, their devotion to the Holy See, their 
humility and greatness of soul, are a lesson for the pres- 
ent day. They handled the vexed questions of national- 
ism with wisdom and tact, putting aside their own na- 
tional feelings, out of respect for the traditions and sen- 
timents of other races. 

During the present “Cyrillic year” there should be 
little difficulty in providing commemorations of the 
Saints and of the great lessons of their lives, by means of 
suitable sermons or lectures. Such commemorations would 
be vastly instructive for our American Catholics, who 
would thereby gain a wider perspective of the Church, 
and a better notion of the great problem of Christian 
reunion. 

Can we add to the interest of such commemorations by 
a special celebration of the Eastern liturgy, as has been 
done already in several instances? The difficulties in 
arranging for this are considerable; still, as such a cele- 
bration might be possible in one or the other locality, it is 
worth while to consider the purpose of commemorating 
not only the Apostles of the East, but something of the 
Eastern rites as well. 

The various Eastern liturgies are of course continu- 
ally exempuified in the churches belonging to the differ- 
ent congregations of those rites in most of the large cities 
of the eastern United States. What, however, is the value 
of having special celebrations for the benefit of Latin 
Catholics, as for instance has already been done in large 
cathedrals like Westminster Cathedral in Londgp, where 
the sanctuary was temporarily adapted for the functions 
of the Eastern rite? 

Such a question is readily answered. The exemplifica- 
tion of these rites, in a manner easily accessible to the 
great numbers of our Faithful, is a wonderful lesson in 
the four marks of the Church, impressed on her by her 
Divine Founder: those marks by which she stands alone 
in the religious confusion of the present day. The cele- 
bration of the Eastern rite, under the auspices of Latin 
Catholicism, is a striking demonstration of the unity, the 
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holiness, the catholicity and the apostolicity of the Church. 

If one were to dramatize, as it were, the unity of 
the Catholic Church, it could hardly be done in a more 
striking manner than by the joining in one sublime func- 
tion of priests or bishops divided not only in nationality 
and mother-tongue, but sometimes in liturgical language, 
with worshipers belonging to widely different rites. Yet 
with all the varying traditions and prescriptions of de- 
votion and liturgy and canon law there is but one Faith, 
one essential worship, one clear and unrestricted submis- 
sion to one visible Head and Father of Christendom on 
earth: “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and 
Father of all.” 

Thereby a vision is offered of that great Reunion for 
which the whole Catholic world is praying during the 
eleventh centenary year of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, 
that God may hasten the day when for all our separated 
brethren of the Eastern churches there may be but one 
Fold and one Shepherd. 

One need not, however, be a member of one of the 
Eastern congregations to appreciate the intrinsic holiness 
and beauty of the Eastern liturgy, nor to realize that it is 
equally the work of the Holy Spirit of God. Its beauty, 
like the beauty of our own Mass, is a reflection of the 
eternal beauty of God, interpreted to the human race by 
that Spirit which searches the hidden depths of God, yet 
speaks to us in the language of babes. 

Western Catholics, possibly, have been inclined to look 
upon the Eastern liturgies merely as a curious survival of 
ancient times, tolerated as a sort of pious concession to 
some peculiar foreigners. The absence of any opportunity 
to see these liturgies explained and worthily celebrated has 
been partly the cause of this erroneous view. Why, how- 
ever, should the appreciation of the beauties of the East- 
ern rites be confined to a few enterprising scholars? 

Some enjoyment of all that is good and lovely in the 
Church of God is for all her children, although the prac- 
tical use and regular participation in the various rites 
must necessarily be restricted to those who are juridically 
entitled to them. The time will come, I feel sure, when 
the great body of our intelligent laity will learn to enrich 
their own devotional life by the wonderful prayers that 
have come down from the days of St. Basil, St. 
John Chrysostom, and St. John Damascene. Surely our 
respect and love for the Mother of God cannot but gain 
when we are initiated into the vast wealth of Oriental de- 
votions, prayers and offices in her honor. Our Saints 
of the Western church are closer to us in numberless ways 
than those so richly honored in the East: but, apart from 
the well-known three just mentioned, whose problems and 
careers were in some respects like those of the twentieth 
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century, there is a message to us even from the hermits, 
the desert ascetics, the remote monks of remote times, who 
are all one with us in that vast city made and built by 
God. 

When we turn to the mark of apostolicity, we see by 
the Eastern rites how consistently the Church holds to the 
vital fact of her direct descent from Christ through the 
Apostles. No matter how widely different are the cus- 
toms of the Eastern Churches, they are at one with us 
in the great essential fact of true apostolic descent. It 
is this that gives the lie to those who claim that the Catho- 
lic Church clings to “ forms and ceremonies.” She clings 
to them, yes, as one clings to all that is ancient, holy, and 
meaningful: but she does not for one moment confuse 
them with the essence of Christianity. 

Nothing could be more unlike than a low Mass said on 
a portable altar in some country mission, and the great 
Liturgy of the Eastern rite lasting two or three hours: 
with its leavened bread, its Communion under both kinds 
for the laity, its screened altar, its numerous litanies and 
entrances and exits. Yet it is the same Mass. Nothing 
could be more like in outward forms to a Catholic Mass 
than the Mass as it is purported to be offered by some 
High Church Anglicans. Yet in the first case there is but 
a difference of forms: in the latter instance the difference 
is infinite, that between pretense and reality. The reality 
of apostolic descent, with all that it implies, passes beyond 
all difference of forms, great as they are. 

This very point throws light on the catholicity of the 
Church, the character of the Church as universal, for all 
times and all nations. By witnessing the Eastern rite one 
gets a broader idea of the universality of the Church. 
So great is the care of the Church to preserve the Latin 
rite intact, that a large proportion of Catholics and prob- 
ably most Protestants imagine the Church as imposing 
a universal rigid uniformity, for the sake of mere discip- 
line. The uniformity, the organization of Rome, are by- 
words. Hence it is a bit upsetting to this unhistorical 
notion to find good Catholic priests who confirm babies 
immediately after baptism, who follow a Canon Law of 
their own, who make the sign of the cross backward, who 
bow instead of genuflecting when they enter the church, 
who never give Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
who do not say the Rosary, who never say a Latin 
prayer from one end of the year to the other. 

In addition, however, to the light they shed on the 
marks of the Church, even a superficial acquaintance with 
the Eastern rites inspires a greater sense of Christian 
antiquity, a greater “liturgical sense,” as the phrase is 
now often used. It introduces us to another line of de- 
scent from apostolic times, and helps us better to realize 
how manifold is our Christian tradition. Catholics of the 
Eastern rite often show an affection for the voice of 
God, speaking through liturgical forms, which we often 
lack, and contact with them will inspire not only respect 
and love for their own rite, but a much greater appre- 
ciation and more intelligent practice of our own. 

The where and the how of such liturgical celebrations 
is another matter, which I do not discuss here. Their 
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possibility depends entirely on local circumstances and 
local initiative, besides their presenting serious practical 
difficulties in the way of liturgical objects, music, sacred 
ministers, etc. The United clergy of the various rites have 
shown themselves interested in promoting them, and have 
been willing to forget vexing national and linguistic differ- 
ences in the endeavor to carry out the liturgy with due 
solemnity. By those who are not perfectly familiar with 
the rites, numberless mistakes, both of terminology and 
practice may be made, so much so that one learned pro- 
moter of the Eastern liturgy in Europe said that he was 
afraid to read the account of a great celebration that 
took place recently for fear of the blunders that would 
annoy him. Happily in that instance his fears were 
groundless. Moreover, most of the beauty and meaning 
of the rites would be quite lost on the Western Catholic 
unless some means are taken by sermons, lectures, litera- 
ture and handbooks to aid in their understanding, and 
prepare not only the minds but the actual conduct and 
interior disposition of those who attend the Eastern litur- 
gical functions. Where these precautions can be carried 
out, we can be sure of providing a striking celebration 
of the eleventh centenary of Sts. Cyril and Methodius: 
where the liturgical features are not practicable, at least 
their memory should be recalled in word and writing. 


The Retreat House at Brooklyn, Ohio 


Tuomas S. Bownern, S.J. 


LEVELAND like New York has its Brooklyn. In 

Brooklyn, Ohio, in the midst of a beautifully wood- 
ed and picturesque park is St. Stanislaus House of Re- 
treats, the Laymen’s Retreat House for the Cleveland 
district. Several miles out from Cleveland on the State 
Road to Columbus and yet invisible from the road, the 
house enjoys the convenience of the city and the seclu- 
sion of the country. 

From 1898 St. Stanislaus House was used as a Jesuit 
Novitiate. From the beginning, encouraged by the saintly 
novice-master Father T. Van Rossum, S.J., secular priests 
individually and laymen singly and in twos and threes 
were in the habit of coming for retreat. The house was 
seldom without a retreatant. In those days, since the 
novices lived there the whole year round, it would not 
have been possible to accommodate the large crowds that 
now demand entrance. 

In 1908 the novices were sent to Florissant, Missouri, 
and the house became and has since remained a Jesuit 
Tertianship or House of Third Probation, which cir- 
cumstance left St. Stanislaus empty during the summer 
months and so free to take for week-end retreats the now 
quickly increasing numbers of men who wish to make 
retreats. 

Among the material but important attractions of St. 
Stanislaus House are the meals. The fifty-acre estate 
that surrounds the house includes orchards, truck garden, 
and chicken farm. That means fresh fruit, fresh veget- 
ables and fresh eggs every day and spring chicken for 
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the grand final dinner on Sunday. At breakfast on Sun- 
day morning in the absence of the Fathers the chairman 
or leader of the retreatants rises from his chair and quiet- 
ly announces to the men that each will be given a blank 
envelope in which he can put a donation to defray the 
expenses of the retreat. He mentions the moderate sum 
that covers the actual cost per man, adding that each 
man is free to give more or less as his purse permits. 
These envelopes are returned to the leader by noon. And 
that is all there is about that. 

The beautiful grounds, the woods, the outdoor stations 
and shrines in their charming sylvan setting, draw ex- 
pressions of delight from the men year after year, and 
perhaps seventy-five per cent of the men are repeaters. 
The stations and rosary are led by a Jesuit. Between each 
station a verse of the Stabat Mater is sung. Each decade 
of the rosary is finished at a shrine and is interrupted by 
a familiar hymn. The men love to sing. I know just 
how they feel. Make a retreat in strict silence and you 
will find a keen joy, or should I say relief, in exercising 
your lungs and your devotion on a hymn. But the men 
will forget how to talk. To which one said: “ Yes, I 
forgot how to talk but I learned how to think.” 

Another great attraction, while he lived, was good 
Father Van Rossum. He began the retreat movement at 
St. Stanislaus. As years went on he became an institu- 
tion, although he seldom gave the retreats himself. And 
yet all agree that the movement was a success because of 
him. He was always in charge of the retreats and al- 
ways stood by with aid and comfort both material and 
spiritual. He impressed the men for what he was in truth: 
a very gentle, very wise, and very holy old man. For 
many, a talk with Father Van Rossum over their spiritual 
and temporal affairs was the big event of their whole 
year. In grateful memory of him and his work for the 
retreats the men have erected on the front lawn a hand- 
some statue of St. Ignatius. Besides this there are around 
the house and grounds other similar gifts from retreat 
groups. 

Since the death of Father Van Rossum the retreats 
have been in charge of Father John Brown, S.J. For 
him was reserved the sorrow of seeing the whole work 
come to an end when the house was virtually destroyed 
by fire on April 12, 1926. That reminds me of a charm- 
ing little booklet “ The Master of the Inn,” written by 
Robert Herrick, a non-Catholic and a former professor 
of English at Chicago University. It has gone through 
twenty-seven editions in less than twenty years. If you 
are a retreat man you must read it. In answer to many 
inquiries, Herrick says it all came out of his own head, 

‘because there isn’t any such house or any such man. But 
there is! He actually describes a retreat house. He 
ends the tale by burning the house and the master and 
burying the master under his own hearthstone. It all fits 
St. Stanislaus except the last detail. Father Brown was 
not burnt in the fire and so is not buried under the hearth- 
stone. And because he isn’t, a new and better St. Stanis- 
laus has already risen from the ashes. To do it all so 
quickly, to offer bigger and better accommodations to the 
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men without delay made it necessary to assume a heavy 
burden of debt. Father Brown has assumed it. 

The new St. Stanislaus will have fifty single rooms 
for retreatants. Retreats will be resumed as usual in the 
summer of 1927. As soon as one old-timer heard that 
last March, he telephoned half way across Ohio to secure 
reservations. The Canadian group called an emergency 
meeting and voted unanimously to return to St. 
Stanislaus. 

I know two men who said they want to go back to St. 
Stanislaus for two reasons—the silence and the Jesuit 
Lay-Brothers. Are you one of the many American Catho- 
lics who do not know what a Jesuit Lay-Brother is? 
Many retreatants did not know until they discovered the 
Brothers at St. Stanislaus and were so charmed with 
what they found that they consider the chance to walk 
and talk with the Brothers before and after the retreat 
one of the chief attractions. These men are the St. 
Josephs of a Jesuit house. Seldom seen and never heard, 
their lives are more hidden than Christ’s at Nazareth. 
Theirs are among the greatest lives of sacrifice in the 
Church. They and the Lay-Brothers of the other Relig- 
ious Orders, without receiving in return the honors and 
dignity and consolation of the priesthood, sacrifice all to 
consecrate their lives to God in humble service to their 
brethren in the priesthood. A heroic life this, that demands 
the quintessence of faith and unselfish sacrifice. Little 
wonder that the men find in the Brothers a clearness of 
spiritual insight, a charity, and a wisdom that astonishes 
them. 

In the district served by St. Stanislaus House at least 
two other Laymen’s Retreats have been started. Even so, 
every one expects the demand for retreats at St. Stanislaus 
to increase so rapidly in the next few years that the re- 
treats during the summer months will not be adequate to 
meet it. That means that the house must be enlarged. A 
St. Stanislaus House big enough to provide for all-year- 
round retreats for laymen is the solution which is already 
foreseen and planned. 

In 1911 the movement received a great impetus under 
the efficient cooperation of the late Father Richard Slevin, 
S.J., then of John Carroll University, Cleveland. His 
ambition was to bring the value of retreats to the notice 
of Cleveland men who up till that time did not know 
or at least did not fully appreciate what a golden op- 
portunity lay at their very doors. It is something of a 
surprise to learn that most of the retreatants then and a 
great many of them even now come to St. Stanislaus from 
great distances, from Canada, Detroit, Buffalo, Erie, Dun- 
kirk, and from Toledo, Cincinnati, Columbus, Sandusky 
and other places in Ohio. 

It is to allow these men time to get boats and trains 
that will bring them to their home towns in time for 
business on Monday morning that the retreats which be- 
gin on Thursday night end on Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
P. M. The groups from Detroit have made it a prac- 
tice to take the night boat from Cleveland which arrives 
in Detroit early enough the next morning to enable them 
to go to Holy Communion in a body at the Jesuit Church. 
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For at least ten years the clergy of the Columbus, Ohio, 
diocese had two retreats in July. Since 1925 they make 
their retreat in the new college-seminary of Columbus. 
This means that now all the time can be given to laymen 
who of late years have averaged forty-five for each re- 
treat. In the course of a summer 300 men make re- 
treats at St. Stanislaus. At times as many as sixty have 
been admitted to one retreat but experience shows that 
fifty should be the maximum limit for a successful re- 
ireat. After fifty has been passed the retreat begins to 
resemble a mission and every man who has made a re- 
treat knows that a retreat is not a mission. This distinc- 
tion cannot be made too emphatic. In fact the intention 
and the practice of St. Ignatius himself was to give the 
Spiritual Exercises to one at a time. 

That recalls an interesting point which Father J. P. 
Monaghan, S.J., the gifted retreat master at the “ White 
House” near St. Louis, loves to impress upon the men. 
The whole modern retreat movement began with laymen. 
Ignatius of Loyola developed his Spiritual Exercises when 
he was a layman with no thought of the priesthood. He 
was merely a soldier of Spain, a Disabled Veteran in 
fact, when he gave himself a thirty days’ retreat in the 
Cave of Manresa. After perfecting his Spiritual Ex- 
ercises, he gave them to other laymen, to his fellow stu- 
dents of the universities of Spain and France. Came 
the climax when Ignatius Loyola the layman gave a 
thirty days’ retreat to another young layman by the name 
of Francis Xavier—the retreat of all history, the ideal re- 
treat in its master, its disciple, its program, and above all 
in its results. 

At St. Stanislaus House the retreats are made in strict 
silence. They were begun that way. The tradition is 
now established. The veterans prefer it. I know one 
man who is returning to St. Stanislaus this summer after 
making a retreat elsewhere, where recreation is allowed 
for an hour after supper, because he prefers total silence. 
Another in making reservations for a retreat wrote :— 
“Please don’t book me for the same retreat that Jack K. 


makes. He talks too much.” 


CORAM SANCTISSIMO 
Beautiful, O Love, Thou art, 


Print Thine image on my heart! 
Fairer than the rising sun, 

Fairer than the dawn begun, 
Fairer than the morning star, 
Fairer, my Beloved, far 

Than all earthly loveliness 

Is Thy mystical caress! 


Beautiful, O Love, Thy face, 
Beautiful, this quiet place 

Where Thy glory dwells content 
In the Blessed Sacrament. 
Beautiful this mystery 

Of a_God’s humility, 

Beautiful Thy smile above 
Weary millions seeking Love. 


Mary Drxon THAYER. 
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A Detroit Convention 


WittraM I. Lonercan, S.J. 


HEN the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Association was 
brought to a close in Detroit on June 30 last, the Catholic 
school system of the country passed another milestone in 
its progressive onward and upward march. 

From every angle the four days spent in convention may 
well be termed successful. In numerical attendance the 
meeting probably exceeded any previously held. Repre- 
sentatives from Canada and from every section of the 
United States were present. It was especially gratifying 
to note the unusually large number of college Presidents 
and school executives and of lay teachers who sat in at 
the sessions. However, the seriousness of purpose of the 
delegates and their enthusiasm were even more significant 
than the attendance. With a noteworthy earnestness they 
set themselves both in the general and departmental meet- 
ings to re-emphasize Catholic educational ideals, discuss 
current scholastic problems, provide safeguards against 
dangerous educational tendencies and adopt progressive 
measures which experience or sound pedagogical principles 
seemed to justify. 

It was a bit of rare good fortune for the Association 
that Detroit was chosen for the Convention. The charity 
and zeal and educational ideals of its clergy and laity have 
built there a complete Catholic educational system of which 
the diocese may very well be proud and from which the 
visiting delegates got much inspiration. Only recently 
its well planned and thoroughly modern parish and sec- 
ondary schools have been crowned by the erection of a 
splendid seminary and the construction of two new groups 
of collegiate buildings, the University of Detroit and 
Marygrove College, both of which will be occupied in 
the Fall. Architecturally all three plants are genuine 
ornaments to the city. They are monuments, too, of 
the generous self-sacrifice of the Catholic people whose 
gifts have made them possible. Above all, they show 
well how one diocese at least has completely met and 
solved the higher Catholic educational problem, and they 
take away from local Catholics practically all justification 
for exemption from the law which prohibits attendance of 
Catholics at non-Catholic institutions where their faith 

or morals may be imperilled. 

The Rt.’ Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit, 
and his Catholic people were the hosts of the Conven- 
tion and nothing was left undone by them to make the 
stay of the visitors pleasurable as well as profitable. ‘For 
the most part the various meetings were held at the Sacred 
Heart Seminary to the cordial hospitality of whose Rector, 
the Very Rev. D. J. Ryan, and the edifying and efficacious 
corps of seminarians that worked with him, much credit 
was due for the convenient arrangements made for the 
comfort of the visiting Sisters, Brothers and priests. 

Three general sessions were held during the days of 
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the Convention, the outstanding feature of each being the 
informative and inspiring addresses of the Rev. C. R. 
Baschab, Hon. Dudley C. Wooten and the Rev. J. A. 
McClorey, S.J. Dr. Baschab discussed the relations of 
the State to education, exposing particularly the fallacy 
of the widely prevalent theory that ignores individual 
rights and makes the State supreme in the educational 
field. Father McClorey dealt eloquently and stimulatingly 
with the place of both culture and religion in education and 
vehemently condemned the tendency to confuse the one 
with the other or to substitute for both a veneer of 
external refinement. Judge Wooten’s address covered the 
philosophy of public education in this country and its 
history, laying particular stress on the almost universally 
forgotten truth that godless education and a State mon- 
opoly of education are both thoroughly un-American and 
altogether alien to the intent of the Founders of the 
Republic. 

The sectional and departmental meetings were all 
marked by scholarly discussions and efficient procedure. 
If serious problems were grappled with, there was a note 
of optimism in their handling that was most encouraging. 
There were no attempts to shunt responsibilities or to 
evade difficulties and no signs of discouragement in fac- 
ing the tremendous odds which some phases of Catholic 
education encounter in certain sections of the country. 

The tone of many of the papers read and the un- 
trammeled discussion that followed would perhaps have 
afforded a pleasant surprise to many who have been 
brought up to discredit the Catholic educational system 
or to question the liberty of policy accorded Catholic 
teachers and school executives by ecclesiastical authorities. 

Listening to the reports of the various departmental 
heads and the record of work accomplished by the dif- 
ferent committees of the Association during the past year, 
one would have to confess that Catholic education has 
evidenced most gratifying expansion and development as 
well in material upbuilding as in the stabilizing of the 
ideals for which it stands. To single out merely the 
achievement in the Deaf-Mute section: its Chairman was 
able to report that there are now some fourteen Catholic 
primary schools for these afflicted ones of Christ’s flock, 
though a short time ago there were only a few, while 
last year the first Catholic high school for deaf-mutes was 
established in Cincinnati. True, much more remains to 
be done for the 87,000 deaf-mutes in the United States, 
at least 15,000 of whom are Catholics. But this begin- 
ning of secondary deaf-mute schools is assuredly most 
promising. 

Perhaps the greatest interest of the Convention cen- 
tered on Catholic higher education, collegiate, graduate 
and seminary. Much stress was lal on the scholastic 
and ascetic formation of our seminarians, on the em- 
phasizing of the cultural and religious courses among 
undergraduates, and on the stabilizing and improvement 
of graduate work. 

Though throughout the sessions the modern American 
youth and maiden with whom the Sisters and Brothers 
and priests must deal in their educational work were 
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never lost sight of, not once was there any denunciation 
of “flaming” youth but always the problems the age 
creates were faced sympathetically and with an under- 
standing spirit. No new principles were enunciated to 
meet the dangers that unquestionably surround them; 
rather new insistence was laid on the need that their train- 
ing should be the more strongly illumined by the light 
which revealed religion sheds on cultural, vocational and 
professional branches, and that their studies should be 
the more thoroughly grounded on accepted Catholic 
philosophical, theological and pedagogical principles. 

Doubtless for the delegates the fruits of the Conven- 
tion were many and various. Common, however, to them 
all and perhaps most significant for those who were 
merely observers and not participants in the discussions 
and meetings, was the evident conviction which everyone 
seemed to share of the soundness of the work the Catholic 
educational system is accomplishing in the United States 
and of the honest pride the Church may take in her 
schools, academies and colleges and in her splendid teach- 
ing corps, lay and clerical. At much sacrifice, often in 
spite of opposition where it should be least looked for, 
these schools are maintained and developed and their 
teachers enlisted and trained. What is most wanted is 
perhaps a better appreciation by certain classes of the 
laity of these sacrifices and heartier cooperation from 
those who can aid the cause morally by their unstinted 
encouragement or materially by their financial aid. 

Catholics have no apology to make for their schools or 
their teachers; both stand on their own unquestioned 
merits. The proceedings of the Detroit Convention amply 
demonstrate this. What is further needed, however, to 
stabilize and solidify their work, is a one hundred per 
cent recognition of these excellencies by the Faithful at 
large and whole hearted support of the Catholic ideal 
which will be achieved only when every Catholic student 
will be in a Catholic school, from the grades to the 
university. 


ON A SPRING MORNING 


Nude trees against a rosy sky, 

Put on your lace of gold and green, 

Till all the world shines like a glass 

With ecstasy from worlds unseen. 

It is a blessed thing to rise 

In the quivering dawn of early spring, 

And feel the laughter in the air, 
And hear the new bird sing. 


Dear Lord, I want not anything,— 
Not wealth, not fame, not even friends; 
Only the iove that warms the world, 
The peace that comes when passion ends. 
And what am I to share the sun 
And breathe the cool, life-giving air? 
Lord, who am I to be alive 

And see Thee everywhere? 

Wuiam WaALsH. 
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Sociology 
Where Capital and Labor Meet 


Josern Husstern, S.J. 
T the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Con- 
A ference on Industrial Problems, held at Detroit, July 
1 and 2, Capital found an able exponent in the Assistant 
to the President of the Bethlehem Steel Company, Mr. 
J. M. Larkin, who set forth in facts and figures the 
unprecedented educational, recreational and welfare 
work accomplished by his corporation. The Conference 
has always been strongly represented on the labor side, 
but it is the desire of all those intimately connected with 
this great movement to have a full expression of the points 
of view of both parties. It was therefore gratifying to 
have the Conference open with a strong, intelligent expo- 
sition of the aims, efforts and accomplishments of Capital 
in the field of industrial relations. 

It is a far cry indeed from the Manchestrian theories 
of laissez faire, to the modern conviction of a more 
clear-sighted capitalism, that it is good business to take 
care of the laborer and his family in a way that will 
keep him satisfied in his occupation, prevent needless labor 
“turn-over ” and obtain from him the best contribution that 
he can offer to the industry in which he is engaged. Shop 
councils, labor representation and participation in indus- 
trial management, shares, old-age pensions, cultural and 
athletic facilities, even assistance in the erection of private- 
ly ownéd homes where the company provides expert ad- 
vice, architectural assistance and abundant credit—all 
these advantages offered to the worker constitute part of 
the plan which illustrates the new idea in business, whose 
purpose is to give contentment and a larger outlook upon 
life to the laborer, as well as higher dividends to the stock- 
holders. The wage level itself is purposely kept somewhat 
in excess of wages in other similar occupations, whatever 
our ideas of the wage itself may be in the abstract. 

That was the plan of the Bethlehem Steel plant put 
before the audience. All inquiries and objections were 
cheerfully and promptly answered. But it must not be 
thought that Mr. Larkin enjoyed unchallenged possession 
of the field. On the side of organized labor Mr. Charles 
F. Wills, Circulation Manager of the Federation News, 
Chicago, was to be heard from. 

On leaving Chicago to attend the Conference together 
his wife remarked to him that they might expect very hot 
weather in Detroit. “ Mother,” he answered—for that, 
he explained was the more endearing term which in course 
of time had replaced “ Sweetheart ’”—‘ Mother, your 
husband is a workingman, and he will receive a very 
cool reception in Detroit.” But whatever reception he 
might have received at the Ford plant, he and his wife 
were greeted with a cordial handclasp at the Conference. 
There is nothing but cordiality there, where employer and 
employe meet to discuss their problems, however sharp 
may be the clash of wits at the debate. 

Mr. Wills was opposed to what he regarded as the 
system of paternalism established at the steel plant. He 
insisted that for men like himself, with union ideals, there 
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could not be any place in that system. Instead he pro- 
posed, as the progressive modern plan, the B. and O. 
system, where the methods followed are similar to those 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, but with the very 
essential difference that in the former case all the delibera- 
tions take place between the employer and the organized 
union workers, while in the latter the national labor 
unions are appreciated in direct proportion to the ratio 
of their distance. 

The minutes of a shop-committee meeting, at the works 
of the Speedomat Addressing Machinery Company, car- 
ried on in conformity with B. and O. methods, were 
read by Mr. Wills. Half of the shop-committee consisted 
of employers’ representatives and half of the spokesmen 
for union labor. Even such details as the introduction 
of new parts of machinery and the purchase of complete- 
ly new machines were settled entirely by the mutual con- 
sent of the employers and unionmen. This system of 
cooperation has the full and hearty approval of the owners 
of the plant no less than of the American Federation of 
Labor. On the latter point Mr. Larkin held that the 
men at the Bethlehem Steel plant felt no need of A. F. 
ot L. cooperation. 

I have developed this subject out of all due propor- 
tion to the work done at the Conference, for it represents 
but one of many topics under discussion. But allusion to 
it here serves a double purpose. It shows how employers 
and men are actually getting together to solve their prob- 
lems by mutual deliberation, and that this spirit finds an 
expression, under different circumstances and in different 
ways, in both union and non-union shops. 

The conclusion is that nothing could be more impor- 
tant than the opportunity offered to Industry in the United 


‘States by the National Catholic Conference on Industrial 


Problems. Here is an open forum where employers and 
employes can mutually consider their problems and ob- 
tain an honest and unqualified expression of each other’s 
views, with the purpose of approaching more closely te 
the ideals of the Catholic Church as voiced in her official 
documents touching upon this subject. The presence of 
a number of Catholic scholars, deeply versed in the doc- 
trines and ideals of the Church, is always assured, so 
that the solutions offered by Capital and Labor can be 
submitted to the test of the great Christian principles 
which alone are final and authoritative, which alone can 
bring about the contentment and happiness for which all 
men are seeking in their industrial relations. 

It is not possible for me to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription of all the events of the Conference. I have 
therefore contented myself with a brief sketch of one 
typical example. I might as well have chosen, as of 
even more far-reaching importance and more profound 
significance, the views and plans set forth at the banquet 
Friday evening, embracing in their latitude the entire 
industrial question and casting the plummet into the 
mysterious wells of the future, which no man can fathom 
to their depths. Or, with equal pertinence, I might have 
dwelled upon the symposium of expert opinions on the 
most difficult of all labor questions, that concerning the 
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unskilled workers, which aroused the most intense interest. 

Again, attention might well have been called to the 
exposition of American Radicalism. Here the paper by 
Father McGowan drew forth an eloquent inquisition into 
the fundamental principles connected with this subject by 
Dr. George H. Derry, President of Marygrove College, 
while searching revelations of the actual activities of 
radicalism, both on the side of Capital and Labor, were 
made by the Hon. Philip H. Donnelly. Finally, Edward 
F. McGrady, of the American Federation of Labor Head- 
quarters at Washington, gave a vivid account of how the 
Moscow Communists had sought by intimidation, violence, 
intrigue and the expenditure of vast sums of money to 
capture the fur industry in the United States. 

These are just so many sidelights thrown upon the 
various Conference sessions, which accomplish a further 
good in the published reports of the annual national meet- 
ings. These reach the hands of many students. 

How deeply the work of the Conference is appreciated 
by those who have the welfare of the people most pro- 
foundly at heart was illustrated by the words of Msgr. 
John S. Mies who, in the absence of Bishop Gallagher of 
Detroit, attended the Conference as his representative. At 
its conclusion he expressed his earnest desire soon to have 
another Conference in that city, with the assurance that 
the attendance would be numbered not by the hundreds 
only, but by the thousands. 

One of the greatest signs of progress was the presenta- 
tion of enthusiastic reports from the two Regional Con- 
ferences that had taken place during the course of the 
year. The Hon. James Graham gave a notable account 
of the Conference held at Springfield, Illinois, over which 
he presided as chairman, while the Rev. Philip Burkett, 
S.J., drew in glowing colors the success of the Confer- 
ence at Harrisburg, Penn. 

It will be worth while to quote here from the letters of 
highest approbation sent by the Ordinaries of the re- 
spective dioceses to Miss Bresetta, whose zealous and in- 


telligent services as a staff officer of the N. C. W. C. 


Department of Social Action, prepared the way for these 
regional meetings. 

Bishop James A. Griffin, speaking of the Regional 
Conference held in Springfield last January described it 
as “a decided success ” and vouched that it “ accomplished 
much good.” He then continued: 

Our business men and the laboring element were quite generous 
in their approval of the Conference activities. They were very 
much pleased to learn that the Catholic Church had a message 
and offered an excellent means of propaganda as an a longe 
preparation for the settlement of many disputes. The Conference 
brought together these apparently antagonistic elements of Capital 
and Labor, and it was a pleasure to hear them mutually discuss 
their problems and give their respective viewpoints. 

It is his wish to see the Conference produce equally 
good results on a national scale, so that both Capital and 
Labor may have a greater respect for the ideals of the 
Catholic Church. “ At all events the Conference offers a 
good opportunity of letting the world know what the 
Church has stood for in the past and what her ideals are 


today.” 
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With equal conviction Bishop McDevitt wrote of the 
Regional Conference held later at Harrisburg, that it 
“ justified itself in an emphatic manner,” and he added: 

The program, the informality of the various sessions, the 
freedom of discussion, the interest in industrial questions which 
the meeting stirred up in the community, the large attendance on 
both days, demonstrated the wisdom of such assemblies and the 
good results of them. 

These intelligent commendations indicate the service 
the Conferences can render to American communities. It 
was felt, in fact, that the Regional Conferences may he 
productive of even better results than the annual National 
Conference, since each community has its own industrial 
problems which can there be freely and sanely discussed. 
All these Conferences are alike held under the control of 
the same organization, known as Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems, which is not connected with the 
N.C. W.C., although it has received from this organiza- 
tion the most constant and generous cooperation. 

Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel, Director of the Central 
Bureau of the Central Verein, was again elected President 
of the Conference, and the Rt. Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, 
D.D., remains its Honorary President. Indispensable as. 
its Secretary-Treasurer is the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
Assistant Director, Social Action Department, N. C. 
W. C. 

The Vice-Presidents for the coming year are: J. M. 
Larkin, Bethlehem Steel Corporation; P. H. Callahan, 
President Louisville Varnish Company; Agnes Nestor, 
Secretary Chicago Women’s Trade Union League; 
Charles F. Wills, Federation News, Chicago; the Rev. 
Joseph Husslein, S.J., America, New York; the Rev. 
F. J. Haas, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis.; Dr. 
James E. Hagerty, Ohio State University ; and, ex-officio, 
Dr. David A. McCabe, Princeton University. 


With Scrip and Staff 


OT only the sciences, aeronautics, meteorology, 

geography, etc., but many other factors in human 
life have profited by the exploits of the aviators. Lind- 
bergh was an “ambassador of good will,” and all have 
helped to broaden the world’s mind. The long voyage 
of the Italian aeronaut, Colonel De Pinedo, revealed the 
world-bond of the Faith. His experiences are encourag- 
ing for those who have felt discouragement over the 
religious condition of the Italians in the New World. 
Wherever he went he found this common Faith reaffirmed 
by ardent prayers for his safety and success, solemn re- 
ligious ceremonies, and Te Deums for his safe arrival. 
His own words are worth quoting at length: 

“The missionaries and the Italian clergy were most 
cordial to me and to the crew of the ‘Santa Maria.’ I 
have an especially grateful remembrance of the Salesians. 
These men are performing, especially in Brazil, a marvel- 
ous work for youth and for all classes of our emigrants. 

In every place visited by us we found a splendid 
clergy amongst the Italians, men of the finest qualities 
and filled with the spirit of a loving apostolate. I cam 
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give as a striking example that simple little church built 
by the pennies of the poor Italian fishermen in San Diego, 
California, where the merits of one zealous priest have 
produced flourishing fruits of piety and charity. 

“T shall never forget the spectacle of the solemn Te 
Deum sung in many cities at our arrival. The crowd was 
beyond belief, and practically all Italians. So it was at 
Montevideo, at Buenos Aires, at San Francisco, at Phila- 
delphia, and everywhere. It was a wunderful thing to 
see our brethren united to us in the bonds of the same 
mother-country and the same Faith, praying to God for 
the success of our enterprise. 

“The name ‘Santa Maria’ was a true blessing and 
augur of success. On board the air-ship was a statue of 
the celestial Patroness of aviators, the Madonna of Loret- 
to, to bless our labors.” 





ATHOLIC scholarship, as well as the Catholic press, 

has suffered a notable loss in the death at the age 

of fifty-eight of Father Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J., 

who for thirty years was one of the principal contributors 

to the Etudes, and was founder of the learned review. 
Recherches de la Science Religieuse. 

During the distressing period of the World War in 
which his brother, a General, was killed, Father de Grand- 
maison bore almost alone the burden of the two reviews 
just mentioned. He had a deep love for humble and 
simple people. His incessant studies and labors drew him 
nearer and nearer to the person of the Divine Saviour, as 
the supreme object of human knowledge. As a friend 
of his remarked, it was doubtless his last offering to 
the Crucified that he died before he could realize the suc- 
cess of his last and greatest work, his final treatise on the 


Person of Jesus Christ. 





LOWLY but steadily the mass of adverse evidence 

is accumulating as to the terrible condition of the 
children under the Soviet regime: not the children that 
are shown in model schools to “ good-will” visitors on 
Soviet-planned junkets, but the masses of unfortunates 
on whose bodies and souls are wreaked the full blast of 
the misery that comes with the poison of atheism and 
immorality. To the revelations of the London Graphic is 
added the witness of the Liberté of Fribourg, in Switzer- 
land. Two years ago, the witnesses report, there was 
founded at Moscow a society to remedy the desperate 
condition of the children abandoned to vice and starva- 
tion, to which the Government furnished funds. But the 
society broke up, since the funds were not enough to 
support the numberless officials saddled on it, and the ex- 
perience was not renewed. 

Crowds of diseased and thieving children from ten to 
fifteen years old, infantile burglars and robbers, are only 
a small part of the picture. Besides the universal 
cigarette-smoking, eighty per cent of all the homeless chil- 
dren ten years old and over are cocaine addicts. The 
conditions of filth and disease in the compulsory segrega- 
tion colonies to which the Government has been obliged 
to resort are beyond description. If such is seen in the 
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green wood of childhood, what hope is there for the dry 
wood of adult years? 





W HEN the Knights of Columbus meet on August 
2 for their Supreme Convention in Portland, 
Oregon, they will lookgback at the conclusion of a Golden 
Decade in their history. It would be hard to find an 
instance in the history of Catholic activities of so great 
work, carried to such a successful conclusion, an entire 
conclusion, for the work of administering their fund of 
approximately $43,000,000 in behalf of the World War 
veterans is ended. Since the beginning of this gigantic un- 
dertaking on June 16, 1917, “twenty-five million,” says 
the N.C.W.C. Press Service, “ were spent in camp, com- 
munity, transport, overseas and employment service. The 
surplus of $18,000,000 on hand at the end of the War 
has been exhausted.” 

One hundred and fifty free evening schools, to con- 
tinue the account, with a total enrollment of 313,916 were 
crganized and maintained from 1919 to 1925. In Sep- 
tember, 1919, 403 scholarships in various colleges and uni- 
versities were awarded to former service men. A cor- 
respondence school for veterans was instituted in 1922. 
More than 100,000 have enrolled in this school, which is 
still in operation. It will be continued until December 31, 
1927, to permit recently enrolled students to complete their 
courses. 40,000 disabled were attended in hospitals. 

Into which channel will the vast manifest and the 
equally vast latent powers of this great Catholic organiza- 
tion be turned during the next Golden Decade? Our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XI has clearly designated, in a 
recent address, the three great objectives of the Catholic 
laymen’s organized efforts: education, to form those who 
are the hope of society; the defense and practical spread 
of Christian principles in social life; and the efficacious 
promotion of religion, good morals, and public welfare. 
This is a broad program to choose from. Catholics may 
well ask this month in their prayers that the Knights in 
their choice may be guided by the Holy Spirit of God. 





HEN Mr. Augusto Gomes, of Lisbon, snuffed out 
the life of the actress Maria Alves, he started 
something. The court record of his murder trial fills 
three large volumes, with a total of 1,600 pages. We have 
some examples of that nearer home. If it takes seventy- 
seven acres of forest to supply enough wood-pulp for 
one Sunday edition of a New York paper, how many 
acres of woodland went toward informing the public about 
the Snyder trial? It was the wood-pulp off Mr. Rouser’s 
south lot that got Little Lum almost through high-school 
last year ; but the question is still pertinent, and they have 
been asking it over in Lisbon, what if those 1,600 pages of 
paper could have been used, say, for catechisms? All by 
their modest selves, of course, the catechisms will be just 
catechisms and no more. But if they were put in the 
hands of a few thousand more catechists throughout the 
country, especially in the summer Vacation Schools, there 
might be less need for court records. 
THE PiLcrim. 
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Literature 


Louisa Wheaton 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


USE this name, rather than that of Mother St. Igna- 

tius, because under it she did all her literary work, 
or rather, under the signature of “L. Wheaton,” which 
most people took to be that of aman. The London Times, 
in commenting with high praise upon one of her articles 
in the Dublin Review, referred to her as “Dr. Wheaton,” 
much to her amusement. Few people knew that L. Whea- 
ton was a nun. 

She was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on August 6, 
1863. She came of a distinguished family, her father 
being Judge Wheaton, and her mother a daughter of Sew- 
ard Barculo, Justice of the Supreme Court. Her grand- 
father, Mr. Homer Wheaton, had been an Episcopalian 
minister, but became a Catholic in 1855, and was fol- 
lowed into the Church by his daughter-in-law, Louisa 
Wheaton’s mother. 

The first glimpse we have of the future nun is that of 
a child so high-spirited and insubordinate as to be beyond 
her despairing mother’s control. She was sent when about 
eight or nine to the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Man- 
hattanville, then only an academy. Here the Madames 
found her a “ handful”; and I suspect that the nuns at 
Sharon Hill, where she was afterwards at school, and 
where she was destined to spend her novitiate, were not 
without their troubles on this score. 

From her brother come charming pictures of Louisa’s 
girlhood; of happy summers in her grandfather’s large 
country house at Lithgow, in Eastern Dutchess County, 
a house for which her love during her forty-six years of 
religious life did not grow less; a house which seemed to 
her the embodiment of the Patriarchal spirit of the Old 
Testament, just as Sharon Hill became a type of the New 
Testament. 

We hear of her, too, at this time, as a great tease; of 
unending humorous sallies with her father, followed by 
gales of laughter; of the high spirits that made her the 
center of the family group; of a bedroom and dressing- 
table always in wild disorder. There were, of course, 
young men about the house, but, though they did not 
awaken her emotions, she liked to have them around 
because she found, if she had a little patience, they would 
be sure to do something absurd. And absurdity was al- 
ways well worth waiting for. 

In the summer of 1881 she left the house at Lithgow 
which she had loved so passionately, to enter the novi- 
tiate at Sharon Hill. The foundation of the convent 
of the Holy Child Jesus in New York was made pos- 
sible by the generosity of Judge and Mrs. Wheaton, 
though the property they gave on 141 Street was after- 
wards exchanged for the present site on the corner of 
Riverside Drive and 140 Street. There on June 13 last 
she died, hers being the first death in the building. 

A considerable part of her religious life was spent 
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abroad. She was for a time at Neuilly, near Paris, but 
for a longer time in England, in the Mother House o. 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus founded there by thx 
American lady, Mrs. Connelly; and for about ten years 
at Oxford, in the convent of St. Frideswide. There al- 
ways seemed to me to be in Mother St. Ignatius a happy 
blend of England and America. And it was at Oxford 
that she began to write. 

She gained much from her attendance at the lectures at 
the University; and was full of stories about the dons. 
I recall, for example, her telling me how in one of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s courses the scream of a mowing-ma- 
chine contended rather too successfully with Sir Walter’s 
voice. At last the lecturer could endure it no longer; but 
feeling it not in accordance with British traditions of 
“good form” to register an energetic protest, drawled 
out, “I never knew there was any grass round this place.” 
Whereat an old gentleman with a white beard tip-toed out ; 
and the noise stopped a few moments later. The old gentle- 
man was Robert Bridges, the Laureate. 

There was much of the charm of Oxford about Mother 
St. Ignatius, but in her essay ““‘ The Coign of Vantage ” 
she showed how deeply she understood the limitations of 
Oxford, how deeply she valued in her Catholic training a 
culture wider than that now being given by her University. 

But Oxford, with all its limitations, gave her the tools 
she was to use with such marvelous insight—her poise 
and ‘her learning in literature. These she applied in 
America. In one of her essays she speaks of a happy 
moment in a nun’s life (surely she was the nun) when 
an old student wrote to her, “ Thank you above ail for 
making me love those two best things: St. John’s Gospel 
and Poetry.” 

Sanctity and Literature were entwined in her life. How 
subtle an understanding of both is shown in this passage: 

The essential trouble between the two islands (she is speaking 
of England and Ireland) is that the one does not recognize the 
supernatural superiority of the other and that the other scorns her 
for the loss of which she will not understand the exceeding pathos. 
For England did not deny her faith: it was, little by little, stolen 
from her: and she has kept those splendid natural qualities of 
truth and good will and self-control which distinguish her among 
nations. She never lost her soul because she kept her conscience 
and her religious sense, however grave her loss of the Life in her 
midst; her character did not deteriorate as did that of her kindred 
country—her companion in the Reformation—because in the midst 
of mistakes and muddles and irritation her essential goodness was 
not extinguished....She did lose the Incarnate Presence which 
was practically banished from England by Act of Parliament... 
The Word was forbidden to England, so she was driven to lan- 
guage, to words that belong to earth, as an expression of the 
modified life to her. This is the secret of the richness and vari- 
ety of her literature—that splendid modern spiritual literature 
which is her best possession and, as she stands religiously, the 
best legacy to her children. 


This is great criticism, because it goes to the roots. 
The same quality appears in this. 


The characteristics of a nation are expressed in its art, its 
humor, and its type of sanctity. Sanctity, however, because it 
is the truest fulfilment of humanity, includes humor and poetry 
and stands as the exponent of the time-spirit of a people. 
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And here is a passage on St. Margaret Mary: 

One, undistinguished, indeed insignificant, colorless, meant to 
be so, clumsy even stupid in the commonest domestic offices, no 
not stupid—love is never stupid—but extremely unfortunate in 
her disposal of the convent crockery, in her unsatisfactory sweep- 
ing of the cloister, in anything she was given to do. It is only in 
the retrospect (and all the depositions were made in the after- 
glow when her cause had triumphed) that her sisters explain her 
abstraction and awkwardness by her helpless thrall to Love. She 
was just an uninteresting girl hopelessly enamored, dazed, pre- 
occupied, consumed by the divine favors...How could she see 
the cobweb in the cloister when Some One stood between her and 
her work? How could she hold the plate in her wet hands when 
she was trembling with joy; how could she thread her needle 
when her eyes were clouded with tears of immeasurable hap- 
piness? The only explanation cf her singularities is that she 
was beside herself with love; and being ignorant of any theo- 
ological theory of her experiences, she simply took what came, 
bewildered with the delight, confused by the external consequences 
of her abstraction, for, like all fine souls she was sensitive and 
not unaware of the impression she was making on her little 
cloistered world. 

It was by sanctity that Louisa Wheaton interpreted 
literature. She says, writing of George Eliot, “ How one 
misses the Tabernacle in these books!....It is because 
this writer comes so very near reality that we are aware 
of the terrible void that sacrifice or spiritual effort can 
leave in their track, when there is no Divine compensa- 
tion.” And again, “ To know Christ in the Breaking of 
Bread is to have power to discern all things in relation to 
Life.” 

Life. Life. It is that word that runs through all that 
she wrote. That and her favorite quotation, E la sua 
voluntate é nostra pace. How eager was this nun about 
everything ! How interested above all in people! Cloistered 
as she was, it was astonishing how much she had seen 
of the world. Alice Meynell, Father Martindale, the 
great singer, Sir Gervase Elwes, and his widow, Lady 
Elwes, could only have been a few of her friends. But 
these were the ones of whom she spoke most often to me. 
Yet there were many obscure people who drew upon her 
inexhaustible fund of sympathy. On the day after her 
death a woman not having heard of it called at the con- 
vent to see her. The news was told her. “ Oh,” she cried, 
“ Mother St. Ignatius would have understood it all!” 

But if she had sympathy she was quite without sickly 
sweetness ; still less had she sentimentality. Instead, those 
who knew her must have been struck with a common- 
sense so pungent as often to have seemed cynical. Her 
judgments were rapid, and racily expressed; and she had 
a way of making her “asides” the most important part 
of her conversation; or of tying on an unexpected fire- 
cracker to the tail of a completed sentence. There were, 
no doubt, those who found this disconcerting; to me it 
was always a joy. 

Her humor was constant, and comforted her even upon 
her deathbed. A few days before the end came one of 
the nuns told her some funny stories. “I feel so much 
better now,” was her thanks. “ What I needed more than 
anything else was a good laugh.” 

Upon all who came into contact with her, her person- 
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ality impressed itself, even if it sometimes bewildered. 
And with some justice a clever man described her to me 
as “the cleverest woman in New York.” But I select, 
though at random, from her written rather than her 
spoken word. This is on Carlyle’s criticism of Dante: 
“Sincerity is not the crowning attribute of Dante, for 
sincerity can consort with untruth. In this respect, Car- 
lyle stands as his own best illustration, for he was often 
sincerest when he was furthest from the Truth.” And of 
the Polish patriot-poet Krasinski, “No one is interest- 
ing who is not himself interested in essentials or who is 
not in some way expressed in that relation. Only the ul- 
timate can attract and carry our vision all the way.” And 
of the same writer, “ Genius is often part of a man’s life. 
Here it is the man himself; and one can but see that the 
unification of art and personality and nationality is ef- 
fected by his indestructible Catholicity.” 

These sentences might all have been written of her- 
self. But that is because she put something of herself 
in all that she wrote. And she found her united preoccu- 
pations with sanctity and literature focused in Coventry 
Patmore. One of the nuns of’ her convent said to me 
after her death, “If Patmore had only been canonized 
by the Church he would have been Mother St. Ignatius’ 
patron saint.” Mother Ignatius once declared to me, 
“ Reading Patmore has spoiled me for every other writer.” 
She gathered the material for the life of Sister Mary 
Christina, which was published under the title of “A 
Daughter of Coventry Patmore,” but she did not wholly 
approve of the book, and wrote, for the Dublin Review, 
an essay on this young nun which is of interest to all Pat- 
morean students. “ She was what he tried to say,” is her 
summary. And, again, it can be applied to herself. 

The writing of Mother St. Ignatius was done at the 
end of her life. Every line of it shows casually, and un- 
ostentatiously, the fruit of wide reading, and of that rare 
thing in these days, a deep meditation upon what she had 
read. Therefore she did not write much, and she told me 
that it was always with difficulty and without joy in the 
work. Yet her grace and her gaiety are in everything that 
she did. And her writing is so exceedingly good—as must 
be evident even from the brief extracts I have given here 
—that the inescapable duty lies upon the Religious of her 
Order of seeing that her fugitive essays are gathered to- 
gether and preserved in volume form. And this not mere- 
ly as a pious memorial to a rarely gifted personality, but 
as an obligation to the Catholic world. And, I must add, 


to the literary world. 


WHITE TONES 
White of a bloodless rose 
Dipt in a cloud, 
White of a bridal veil, 
White of a shroud. 


Bark of a silver birch, 
Foam of a bursting sea... 
White was the love you brought 


Trembling to me. 
Henry Morton Rositnson. 
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REVIEWS 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. By CHARLES 
Homer Haskins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$5.00. 

In this, his latest volume, Professor Haskins presents “the 
Middle Ages less dark and less static, and the Renaissance less 
bright and sudden than was once supposed.” The scope of the 
work has been limited to “the Latin writings of the period and 
what of its life and thought they reveal,’ and the period itself 
dates from 1050 to 1250. There can be no doubt that Pro- 
fessor Haskins has accomplished admirably the chief aim of 
his work. He gives the real progress of the period by first 
indicating what it had to start with and then shows what it 
left at its close. Besides the development of Latin poetry in 
the central chapter of the book, the other chapters give us some 
details of the general historical background of the period. In 
one of these chapters the work of the monasteries and their 
contribution of the Renaissance is freely acknowledged. Another 
chapter discusses the universities as a great and original con- 
tribution of medievalism and an outgrowth of the cathedral 
schools rather than of the monasteries. Though the develop- 
ment of the main thesis of the book is admirable, there are 
many incidental assertions in it that are inaccurate when they 
are not manifestly at variance with the truth. It is perplexing, 
for instance, in a book of this type, to be told that the Church 
was “an international state reaching across national boundaries” 
at a time when there were no nations and consequently no 
national boundaries to reach across. Again, when we are told 
that “the Church indeed was a state,” the context clearly shows 
that the author means that it was a society. Moreover, Maitland 
is quoted without any commentary as saying: “It (the Church) 
is no voluntary society. If people are not born into it, they 
are baptized into it when they cannot help themselves.” This, 
of course, is sheer ignorance. Again we are told just once 
more that the clergy “bore a divided allegiance” and that the 
“centralizing tendency in the Church,” or “the papal monarcuy” 
was a gradual growth. Such passages as these only go to 
prove what Belloc has said, that it is impossible to be fair to 
Truth. Professor Haskins has made a scholarly and popular 
contribution to the history of the twelfth century, but he has 
not accomplished the impossible in the Belloc sense. T. L. C. 

A Modern Plea for Christianity. By Louis pe Launay. Trans- 
lated from the French by Setpen P. Detany. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Composed by a Catholic layman and translated by a Protes- 
tant divine, some notable changes would have to be made, at 
least in the English version of this volume, before it could be 
recommended. In its composition its author had in mind not his 
Catholic brethren but that group outside the Church whose faulty 
scientific ideas are responsible for their unbelief. He approaches 
his subject from the angle of modern intellectual secularists and 
adopts their mode of thought. Unfortunately, he also makes his 
own some of their errors. He anticipates that some of his Catholic 
brethren will take offense at his method. This, however, would 
hardly be justified. Rightly, though, they will challenge many of 
his statements. He appears to be using a dangerous means to a 
good end and making rather liberal concessions savoring of 
Gallicanism and Modernism to those that he would recall to 
the unity of Faith. To whittle down the stern, hard dogmas 
of the Church may ease the path of approach to Catholicism, 
but, is it honest? There are many dogmatic inaccuracies in 
the volume: original sin, for example, is not “the struggle 
against the animal principle.’ The treatment of the symbolism 
of the Bible will hardly be approved by orthodox scriptural 
scholars. “Perfect” contrition is not a prerequisite for sacra- 

mental absolution. An Ecumenical Council holds “ with,” 
not “after” the Pope in formulating Catholic dogmas. There 
are also evidences of bad taste in the plea. While non-believ- 
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ers will doubtless get more good from it than from much 


current literature that professes to explain Christianity, before 


they grasp the significance of Catholicism they will have to 
modify much of what M. de Launay writes. Well intentioned 
though its author was and admirably conceived though the 
general manner of the book may be, the volume is neither a 
correct nor a safe presentation of Catholicism. W. 1. L. 





Geschichte der Papste. Klemens VIII. (1592-1605). Von 
Lupwic FRretHERRN von Pastor. St. Louis: B. Herder and Com- 
pany. $6.75. 

This is the eleventh volume of Pastor’s history of the Popes. 
It may be called the first comprehensive biography of Pope 
Clement VIII that has as yet appeared. The character and activi- 
ties of this important Pontiff had never before been known to 
history as they are now at last fully revealed. The large volume 
of 800 pages concludes with a long appendix of documentary 
matter, printed in minute type, yet containing merely such pass- 
ages as are needed to substantiate and supplement his text. Not 
merely the Papal archives and those of the Aldobrandini family, 
but many others as well furnished the author with an abundance 
of hitherto unknown material. The result is a vast and detailed 
picture of the Pontificate of Clement VIII which places him by 
the side of Pius V, Gregory XIII and Sixtus V. We follow his 
tireless work of spiritual reformation, his momentous struggle 
against the Turks, his generous promotion of mission enter- 
prises, his efforts to safeguard the Church amid the tremendous 
political convulsions of his day, and the zealous restoration of 
religion which was promoted by him in Germany, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Poland and elsewhere. But the greatest achieve- 
ment of his life was the reconciliation of Henry IV and the con- 
sequent religious revival in France. A complete account of the 
unhappy feuds between Catholics themselves in England is also 
given here, as well as of the last days of Elizabeth and of the 
treacherous and unchivalrous character of James I. , J. H. 





The New Medical Follies. By Morris Fisupern, M.D. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

A facetious old lay brother, when asked his credentials for 
prescribing pills to his brethren, used to reply, “ Didn’t I live on 
the same street as a doctor?” It would seem after reading 
Doctor Fishbein’s new book that many leaders of modern healing 
cults seriously claim a cure-all power with as little authority. 
This expose of medical charlatans is a sequel to Doctor Fishbein’s 
“The Medical Follies,” now in its seventh edition. The first part 
of the book is an encyclopedia of cultism and quackery in the 
United States, wherein many of the cults and quackeries are 
briefly sketched and their absurd promises more briefly exposed. 
In the second part are essays on the cult of beauty, the craze for 
reduction, rejuvenation, eclecticism, bread and dietary fads, 
physical therapy, psychoanalysis, medical ethics and the physician 
oi the future. That such a book be widely read is desired by all 
interested in the health of the nation. Since health is so closely 
related to-the life of man, it is natural that everyone be interested 
in it. But so many Americans have hitched their ills to sky- 
high, financially and otherwise, charlatans that we have become 
a nation beset with healers. Prescinding from the miraculous, 
which he ignores, Dr. Fishbein pleads for wiser consideration 
of our health and pocketbooks by trusting our bodily ills to men 
whose title to the M.D. has been earned by years of ordered study. 
Surely, all other things being equal, it is more likely that a doctor 
knows more about bodily disease than a faddist or a scientist. 
But as long as man is man, we may expect men proficient in one 
branch of learning to be convinced of their proficiency in all, 
and as long as money is money, many proficient in nothing ex- 
cept dishonesty, will exploit the simple-minded through clever 
advertising. For the sincere searcher of truth amidst the babel of 
health restorers, Doctor Fishbein’s new book will be a boon. 

D. L. McC. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Aids to Education.—Though the classics have lost some of their 
prestige in the school curriculum, the literature of Greece and 
Rome remains the key to the proper understanding of the best 
English authors. To facilitate appreciating both the ancients and 
the moderns who are moulded on them, Francis E. Sabin has 
prepared “Classical Myths That Live Today” (Silver, Burdett. 
$1.90). Notwithstanding occasional inaccuracies, the volume con- 
tains good supplementary reading for Latin, English and history 
courses. Special efforts have been made, and not unsuccessfully, 
to connect the myths with current life through a presentation of 
its survival forms in literary allusion, in every-day diction and 
in contemporary art. 

Citizenship training has become a definite part of our school 
programs. It is the dying effort of educators to inculcate for 
patriotic motives the natural and social virtues which have been 
lost to the young because the sanctions of religion have for the 
most part been removed from their lives. To aid in building up 
a right set of civic ideals “ Guideposts to Citizenship” (American 
Book Company), by Charles Edgar Finch, offers a series of enter- 
taining and instructive anecdotes and suggestive practices. It is 
good as far as it goes. However, the necessary limitations of 
such volumes create the danger that they may foster Statolatry 
rather than rational citizenship. 

There is a good deal of information for America, Junior, in 
the third book of the Modern Science Series, “ Our Environment: 
How to Use and Control It” (Allyn and Bacon. $1.60), by 
George C. Wood and Harry A. Carpenter. Moreover, it is stim- 
ulative of scientific curiosity and will develop powers of imagina- 
tion and appreciation of factors of environment. However, it 
contains considerable “special pleading” and, builded on a purely 
materialistic basis, not all can approve what it teaches under the 
plea of hygienic education. 


Fiction Approaching Fact.—Of “the men that go down to the 
sea in ships” much has been written, much has been sung, but 
very few of these chroniclers of deeds surpassing understanding 
have equaled the simple but soul-stirring tales by Hakluyt. Com- 
mander R. B. Bodilly has added valuable comments, such as a 
seaman alone could give, to the choicest stories of this “teller of 
tales,” under the heading: “Fighting Merchantmen” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $4.00). The quaint and simple narrative, reading 
for the most part like the log of a ship, tells of pioneering voy- 
ages of length interminable; of horrors endured that tax the 
credibility of the reader; of battles fought against such odds that 
only mad men would have faced them; and of treasure won that 
made the victors wealthy for life. It is true that the ethics of 
these “Fighting Merchantmen” were vague and hazy, and that 
those of their opponents were even more so. However, these tales 
of men who fought and died with reckless daring will lead the 
seeker after romance into strange seas and stirring scenes. 

“The Ingenious Hidalgo, Miguel Cervantes” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75) has been translated by J. H. Lewis from the French of Han 
Ryner. It is somewhat difficult to determine whether this volume 
is intended as fiction or biography. In point of fact, it can prob- 
ably be called a very ingenious fiction. It certainly is not an 
authentic history of the author of “ Don Quixote;” nor is it even 
correct or quite truthful in its interpretation of his life. Mr. 
Ryner has caused to crop up again an old bugaboo, or rather, two 
old bugaboos. The first, that Cervantes published his wonderful 
pieces of imaginative writing purely as a protest against prevail- 
ing political circumstances; the second, that the Church or the 
Inquisition was the arch-enemy of the “ingenious hidalgo,” just 
as he was, secretly in his own thoughts, the arch-enemy of the 


‘Catholic religion. Mr. Ryner’s stand is absurd, untenable and un- 


supported. Taken as a novel, the book is very dull reading; and 
as a biography, it is much duller. 
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Chains: Lesser Novels and Stories. The Breakwater. 
Pretty Creatures. 


The tradition of Theodore Dreiser has been built up at the cost 
of no little critical press-agenting. His last year’s “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy” was greeted with a furor of praise and competitive 
superlatives; the intelligentsia vied with each dther in explaining 
to the less intelligent its deep, dark significance and importance. 
The subject for all this concerted hubbub has now favored the 
public with another specimen of his smug pessimism in regard 
to American morals in a volume entitled “ Chains: Lesser Novels 
and Stories” (Boni and Liveright. $2.50). This collection is a 
rehash of the earlier novel, and not a very tasty mess. Of the fif- 
teen in the book, only two stories are worth mentioning: “St. 
Columba and the River” and “The Prince Who Was a Thief.” 
And they are not worth the fee. 

The “eternal triangle,” that last refuge of and easiest plot for 
the hard-working author, once more furnishes the theme of a 
novel, “The Breakwater” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00). However, 
Walter A. Dyer must be complimented upon the delicacy and re- 
straint with which he treats the subject. In no uncertain terms 
he vindicates the strength of that spiritual bond which comes with 
marriage. The heroic work of the Coast Guards is vividly por- 
trayed. The quaint but sound advice of Uncle Lute should be 
harkened to by many another Dorothy. 

William Gerhardi has already attained to a rather questionable 
prominence with his two novels, “ Futility” and “ The Polyglots.” 
Into both of these he has written some very brilliant passages, in- 
terlarded with pieces of absurdity and spiced with an occasional 
pinch of salacity. His most recent publication is a series of five 
short stories, “ Pretty Creatures” (Duffield. $2.00). Two of them 
are tripe; two more are ripe. tripe; but the fifth is really excel- 
lent. “In the Wood” and “Tristam und Isolde” are frankly 
sensual; “ The Vanity Bag” and “A Bad End” are trivial, but 
“The Big Drum” shows a fine touch. All of which means that 
Mr. Gerhardi strikes a iow average even though he has power and 
style. 

French and German Publications.—A notable contribution to 
one of the most discussed subjects in early Christian art is made 
by Guillaume de Jerphanion, S.J., in his “ Le Calice D’Antioche ” 
(Rome I: Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum. $1.50). How- 
ever one may disagree with various statements of the writer, it 
is clear that from the aspect of Christian archeology he has 
brought te his subject the most thoroughly specialized knowledge. 
In his conclusion he finds the chalice a unique object of study, “a 
resume of all creative activities of the Christian art of the first 
six centuries.” The date he assigns to it is about the year 500. 
His illustrations of the chalice itself, unfortunately, are rather 
inadequate since he might not use the copyrighted pictures. His 
volume will be of material assistance when the summing-up of 
evidence can be made. 

In reading “Histoire de France” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00), 
by A. Malet, abridged by Paul R. Doolin, one may improve one’s 
history and at the same time exercise one’s French. For that 
reason, the volume is particularly suited to undergraduates. It 
is, as the publisher notes, a compilation from several Malet his- 
tories; but the parts dovetail into a rather complete outline. The 
narrative is bright with Gallic lucidity and the style is fresh with 
Gallic phrasing. As an historian, Malet contents himself with 
the calm narration of facts as he knows them. 

The “Lehrbuch der Physik” (Herder), by Fr. Theodor Wulf, 
S.J., merits the attention of teachers and students of physics. The 
treatment of the subject is clear and distinctly modern. In ac- 
cordance with present-day views much stress is laid upon the 
atom and atomic structure. Much research is now being centered 
in this field as physicists feel that herein lies the key to the inter- 
pretation of many of the laws and phenomena of nature. Sub- 
jects like relativity, the quantum theory, etc., often omitted or 
merely mentioned in ordinary texts, find a place in the volume. The 
historical notes add to its value. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


Too Many Catholic Magazines? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just run across the editorial in your issue of June 11, 
regarding the increasing number of Catholic publications, and 
their various means of existence. It is true that there is great 
need for adjustment in the Catholic periodical and newspaper 
field. 

The problem could be met at the source by limiting the publica- 
tion of Catholic magazines, and by governing the advertising 
policy, and the subscription solicitation methods by those pub- 
lished. It could, also, be met in each parish or diocese by the ap- 
peintment of individuals, or groups, as literary representatives. 

A parish literary group, under proper supervision, could study 
the needs of the parishioners, and recommend to them only those 
magazines that had real literary merit, that refrained from using 
questionable advertising, and that employed no high-powered 
methods of subscription solicitation. In fact, a society of this kind 
could handle subscriptions itself. 

There are undoubtedly many other ways of improving this situ- 
ation, and I hope that your editorial will bring about a discussion 
of it. 

Rochester, N. Y. FRANK FLEMING. 


“The Florida Martyrs” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for May 28 I read with enthusiasm your proposi- 
tion concerning the memorial on the site of the old St. Mary’s 
Chapel. At the same time please allow me, through the columns 
of America, to call the attention of Catholic historians to another 
important work in Maryland. 

For years, I have been interested in ten holy men whom I style 
““ The Florida Martyrs.” I think I have found now that I must 
call all but one of them “ The Maryland Martyrs.” I take “ mar- 
tyr’’ in the sense subject to the Church. 

Between June 28, 1566, and February 8, 1571, ten Jesuits had 
sacrificed their lives in Florida by a bloody death. The name of 
Florida in those days covered even the present State of Maryland. 

Now “it is certain” that Father John Segura, the Vice-Pro- 
vincial of the Jesuit Mission of Florida, was killed at least 100 
kilometers up the Great Bay of Maryland. 

The same apostate Indian, Luis, who killed Father Segura and 
companions, killed also Father Luis de Quiros “a few days 
earlier.” Therefore, the Fathers could not have been far apart. 

These men were slaughtered by an apostate Indian in the cen- 
tury before Blessed Jogues and Brébeuf were tortured and killed. 
Yet the latter are now honored with the title of Blessed. We 
have shamefully neglected the glories of Maryland—and Florida. 

Hot Springs, N. C. SAMUEL H. Ray, S.J. 


Catholic Teachers in Public Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A recent contributor commenting on the two articles in AMERICA 
by Fr. Maguire, on the employment of Catholic teachers in the 
public schools, stated that priests are not employment agents. I 
believe in this instance they should be. We do not expect Catho- 
lic teachers to teach religion, but they should be represented on 
school faculties to help prevent irreligious teaching and to counter- 
act anti-Catholic calumnies. No anti-Catholic journal contains 
worse calumnies than may be found in practically all medieval and 
modern histories used in public high schools. The writer perused 
six text books and found them to be entirely unhistorical. 

To counteract such bad influence, it seems to me to be the duty 
of pastors to see that there be at least one Catholic on the faculty 
of every high school, and likewise of grade schools. That is less 
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than our share and, in most cases, would be readily granted. 
That would make certain that some positions were open to 
Catholics and would put an end to the trying ordeal of being made 
an outcast because of religion. 

But if pastors have obligations, so have teachers. In my own 
experience, some of the teachers who secured their positions ac- 
cording to this plan, were ashamed to be known as practical 
Catholics. We pastors cannot defend the supposed rights of peo- 
ple who do more harm than good. In this, as in other questions, 
the name “Catholic” should be more than a tag. 

Illinois. 


W. F. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Last September the writer learned that there are a number of 
Catholic women, holding different scholastic degrees, who are 
unable to secure teaching positions in the general educational 
world, because these same women are Catholic. I would like to 
raise the question, why are not more Catholics engaged by our 
Catholic institutions of higher learning? 

I do not think an adequate answer is given by those who say: 
“Catholics can’t be found.” Persons who answer thus and who 
have not gone to Catholic bureaus, who are unwilling to seek 
beyond certain non-Catholic universities, can’t expect to pro- 
cure Catholics for the necessary members of the lay-faculty. 

I wonder, is not the Catholic parent who has selected a Catholic 
college for his children justified in asking: “Are you giving 
my son, my daughter, intellectual contacts through persons who do 
not know how to read the balance of Catholic principle, who 
have no understanding of the Catholic interpretation of life? 
If so, is this what you call Catholic education?” 

Chicago. AutceE McConvri1te. 


The Subnormal Child 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having been a “school marm” for many years, I am interested 
in the discussion of the subnormal child that has been going on in 
your magazine for some time and particularly in some of the 
views expressed. 

Joseph Selinger’s first question—‘ whether we Catholics have 
the first duty to provide for our own children with no assistance 
from the State into whose coffers our taxes go, if the State levies 
taxes to establish and maintain schools for these children? ”’—is 
a bit of a puzzle to me. Does the gentleman think the State will 
have to impose extra taxes to take care of the backward children? 
Can’t these children be included in the ordinary school-taxes? 

If they are taken out of the regular class, they are not an ex- 
pense to it and they get only their share if some other provision 
is made for them. We have “open-air” schools for those in- 
clined to tuberculosis, or otherwise in need of such treatment, and 
in some cities there is at least one ungraded school. Neither calls 
for a special tax as far as I know. 

Then, why isn’t it as much our duty to care for the handicapped 
child as for the normal onc? The former stands most in need 
of it and he needs all the help a religious atmosphere can give, if 
it is at all possible to get it. But if we want to get the good 
of the taxes we pay, I don’t see why we can’t make “use of the 
mammon of iniquity” in the shape of the public school to help us 
to educate the backward child. 

There is no sense in the antagonism so often forcibly felt and 
expressed between the parish and the public schools. The latter 
are willing, in fact cannot refuse to cooperate with us and if they 
are approached in the right way, some arrangement could be made 
by which backward children might get the good of certain ac- 
tivities in the public vocational schools after having their lessons 
in the three R’s and religion in their own. Every one is looking 
for the good of the child and I should hate to think any one mean 
enough to slight a poor defective simply because he is a Catholic. 

These views may help to “stir the kettle” a little more even 
if they do not make it boil over. 


New York. Eten PIcKETTr. 
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